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PREFACE 

A detailed discussion of the statistical basis of this 
book and an appendix giving the source material in 
full, are contained in a monograph entitled Inter- 
marriage in New York City, A Staiistical Study of the 
AmaigamaUon of European Peoples, to be published in 
the Columbia University Studies of History, Economics 
and PubUc Law. The data, drawn from more than 
100,000 marriage certificates, cover a five-year period 
(1908-1912) before the European War. The mono- 
graph is a companion volume to this book which at- 
tempts to supplement the purely objective study of 
some of the facts of ethnic fusion by an interpretation of 
their larger bearing upon pubUc policies of assimilation. 

My sincere thanks are due to Professor A. A. Tenney 
and Professor R. E. Chaddock of Columbia University 
for the unfailing aid and coxmsel they gave while the 
book was in preparation. I also wish to acknowledge 
n^f great indebtedness to Dr. Phihp Klein, Director of 
the Bureau of Education and Research, Southern Divi- 
sion of the American Red Cross, whose critical com- 
ments helped to clarify pass^es, and to nQ'' brother, 
Mr. Leo Drachsler, whose ceaseless help in the analy^ 
of the original marriage records, in the construction of 
the statistical tables and in the gatherii^ of much 
descriptive data, proved to be invaluable. 

JULIUB DrA.CHSI.br. 
Northampton, Mass. 
May l8t, 1920. 
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DEMOCBACY AND ASSIMILATION 

CHAPTER I 

THE GREAT WAR AND NATIONALISM IN AMERICA 

I 

To the social psychologist probing the depths of 
American history, uo period is so meaningful in its 
revelations of the national character as tiie fifty 
months from August, 1914, to November, 1918. Be- 
ginning with the fateful hour that ushered in the 
world-war, and ending with "mad Thursday,"' the 
American people were passing through a mental criBis 
the intensity of which was commensurate only with 
the revolutionary events that were its direct cause. 
Slowly, almost imperceptibly, the mind of America 
was undet^ing a profound change during these dra- 
matic years. Through the irresistible pressure of cir- 
cumstances, a vigorous but peaceful spirit of industrial- 
ism was transmuted into the white heat of martial 
ardor. This, coupled with a strange recrudescence of 
nationalism among the immigrant peoples, stamps the 
period as altogether unique in American experience. 

' November 7th, 1918, so described by the journals of the day 
because of the half-crazed anUcs of joy of the multitudes that 
celebisted the premature news of the signing of the armistice. The 
date of the actual signii^ was November 11th. 
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2 DEMOCRACY AND ASSIMILATION 

II 

In Europe the fierce fires of nationalistic strife had 
not been extinguished by the broadening economic 
interests of the various peoples during the latter part 
of the nineteenth and the early part of the twentieth 
centuries. They had only been dimmed, and the 
whole continent was ready to burst into Sames again 
upon the slightest provocation by the imperialistic 
war-lords. The assassination of the throne-apparent 
of AustriarHungary in Serajevo on Jime 28th, 1914, 
furnished a fit pretext. Once the struggle was on 
(whatever may have been its ultimate economic 
causes), it drew nourishment from the deep and hid- 
den well-springs of an aroused nationalistic spirit. In 
literal truth, then, the world war soon became a war of 
nationaUties. The immediate motivating force was 
either the self-centered, brutal aims of the European 
imperialists at national pre-eminence in world poUtics, 
or the consciousness of an outraged, mutilated group 
life, as was the case in Belgium, France, Serbia and 
Roiunania, or a fierce resentment of age-long domina- 
tion by master races, as for example, that of the 
suppressed nationalities of the Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy. The greater the danger of annihilation, the 
stronger was the impulse to fight to the bitter end. 

m 

How^did America echo this clash of peoples? How 
did her own national spirit respond to the new world- 
mtuation? For over two decades before the War, this 
country had been inxmdated by wave after wave of 
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THE WAR AND NATIONALISM IN AMERICA 3 

iminigratioD from practically all the countries involved 
in the conflict. The high water-mark had been reached 
in 1907 when almost 1,300,000 immigrants landed here.* 
During the year ending Jime 30th, 1914, very nearly 
1^ millions came, representing about 40 nationalities 
in Exirope.' So marked, however, was the contrast 
between the peoples who arrived b^ore 1880 and those 
who had come aft^ that year, that students of the 
problem had already become accustomed to E^>eak of 
the "old" and the "new" immigration, each with its 
supposed virtues and vices.' The Germans, French, 
Dutch, English, Scotch, Irish, Norwegians, Swedes, 
Danes, or roughly, the peoples of the north and the 
north-west of Europe were the "old" settlers. Armen- 
ians, Bohemians and Moravians, Bulgarians, Serbians 
and Montenegrins, Croatians and Slovenians, Dal- 
matians, Bosnians and Herz^ovinians, Finns, Lith- 
uanians, Greeks, Jews, Italians, Hungarians, Portu- 
guese, Roumanians, Russians and Ruthenians, Span- 
iards, Syrians, Turks, constituted the major portion 
of the "newcomers." 

It is an interestii^ circumstance, that, in the main, 
the source of the "old" immigration was the territory 
of the allied Powers and of their associates, while that 
of the "new" immigration was the area under the sway 
of the allies of Germany. To be sure, there were two 
important exceptions to this, leaving aside, of course, 
the case of Germany itself. They were Russia and 

' Report pf (Ae CommiaBioner General of Immigration, I9I5, p. 
122, Table XV. 

■ See, for example, Reporta of the Immgration Camrmmoa of 
1911. 
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4 DEMOCRACY AND ASSIMILATION 

Italy. But was not Italy a sworn ally in the Triple 
Alliance, and could autocratic Russia hope for sym- 
pathy from the down-trodden mjisses of East-Euro- 
pean Jewry? Based on this coincidence, what was 
more comforting for many Americans than the proph- 
ecy that, since the "old" immigration was, on the 
whole, Anglo-Saxon in its culture and therefore pro-ally 
in its sympathies, and the "new" immigration was 
eastern-European in its civilization and therefore 
pro-German in its eympathies, the net result would be 
to neutralize public Bentiment and to ke^ America 
permanently out of the War? ' On the other hand, 
what was more alarming than the calamity-howlers' 
warning that there would be civil war in the United 
States, a war in which the nationals of one group of 
European contestants would be arrayed in bloody 
strife against the nationals of the other group? 

Neither one nor the other of these predictions came 
wholly true. Indeed, a clearer insight into the state of 
mind of the numerous groups of immigrants and of 
their immediate descendants in the early stages of the 
war would have shown this to be inevitable. Among 

' This thought is sUKgested, although not clearly eiq)reBsed in 
the fallowing words taken from an editorial in the Jmrnigrants 
in America Review for September, 1915: "It has come with a 
distinct shock to many Americans that the hold of the mother 
country is ao strong' among even the sons and daughters bom here 
of foreign-bom parents. The fact remains tliat tliis is so, that it is 
more wide spread than we know and in case of war we would have in 
tias coimtry, if not actual traitors, a divi^on of forces such as would 
make victory precarious in any aggressive prolonged warfare. It 
by no means follows that it would be 'America Fust' with many 
thousands who would prefer to cavil and criticize rather than to act." 
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THE WAR AND NATIONALISM IN AMERICA 5 

the older, thoroughly Americanized Battlers tiiere was 
at first the disposition to took upon the "brawl across 
the water" as somethlDg utterly unrelated to life on 
this continent, lliey were strengthened in their 
convictions by the early utterances of President Wilson 
on neutrality. As the conflict, however, waxed hottCT, 
and one nation after another was swept into the 
conflagration, cleavages in American opinion b^an to 
appear more dbtinctly. The severe reverses of the 
allies in the initial miUtary operations began to shake 
the comfortable neutrals in America out of their 
dreams of security. Sentiment among the older settlers 
did not range itself uniformly on the allied side. Irish- 
men in America, for exmnple, were not at all harmo- 
nious in support of the allied cause, for the age-long 
wrangle about home-rule, fanned into a fresh flame of 
bitterness, was hardly conducive to concord. On the 
other hand, the German population in the United 
States did not lack its fierce denouncers of the imperial- 
ist regime in Germany. These opponents of the 
German government, many of them descendants of the 
early freedom-loving German settlers of '4S, tried to 
rouse the masses of the German immigrants and their 
children against the Junkers, in the same spirit as thdr 
revolutionist forefathers had done over sixty years 
before. 

rv 

But even more marked was the mental tension 
unong the peof^es from southern and eastern Europe 
as the war drafted wearily on, much to the ai^uish of 
a dismayed world. Italy, an ally of the Central 
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Powers before the war, remained inexplicably neutral. 
Tlie Italian population in the United States, followii^ 
breathlessly the course of events on the continent, was 
in a peculiar dilanma. Together with their country- 
men abroad, their hearts were set against Austria and 
upon the unredeemed lands of the Adriatic; yet, offi- 
cially, they were permitted to be merely interested 
on-lookers. What was the home-government going to 
do? Should Italy side with her former allies or should 
she abandon them? Was it right or just to turn i^ainst 
them? These Boul-searching questions flashed back 
and forth through the minds of the Italians in America 
and kept the masses in a state of perpetual mental 
turmoil. 

The immigrants from the ill-fated AuBtro-Hungarian 
monarchy, too, commenced to find their voices. Czechs, 
Slovaks, Poles, Roumanians, Croatians, Slovenes, in 
one furious medley of denunciation b^an to give vent 
to their long-suppressed hatred of the Hapsburgs. The 
domineering Hungarians, though themselves condemned 
as tyrants, joined lustily in tearing to tatters, in effigy 
at least, the accursed garments of the Austrian Emperor. 

But perhaps no inmiigrant population was so trag- 
ically torn asunder by deep doubts as were the Jews. 
On the one side was Czarist Russia, the arch-enemy of 
their people, an ally of democratic England — ^England, 
that had always been the friend of Jewry throughout 
the world I On the other side was Germany, the in- 
ventor of scientific anti-semitism, the consistent foe 
of Zionist aspirations I And yet, they cried, the 
blood of Jewirfi men was flowing freely in the cause 
of both! 
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Back and forth swayed the sentiments of the im- 
migrant groups in America. Sharper grew the angry 
urgings of the advocates of mihtary and naval pre- 
paredness and of universal mihtary service. Shriller 
sounded the warnings of the pacifists against "med- 
dling in the squabble" across the sea,' while clear 
above the tumult rang the voice of President Wilson, 
counselling patience and forbearance.* 



Thus the European War in its early stages produced 
a curious double effect upon American pubhc opinion. 
It vigorously stimulated group-consciousness among 
the vast numbers of immigrants and to a degree among 
their immediate descendants, by bringing sharply to 
light old-world rivalries, old-world hopes and old- 
world passions. But because of the numberless rifts 
that soon appeared, the total effect seems to have been 

1 For a contemporary account of the controversy between the 
two groups, see files of the N. Y. Timet, under the headings " Mili- 
tary and Naval Preparations", "Pacifism", "Anti-Militarism" 
and related subjects, banning as early as January 1913, and extend- 
ing through 1916 up to the declaration of war by the United States. 
Among the spokesmen on both aidee were Secretaries of War and of 
the Navy, military and naval officers, congressmen, senators, rep- 
reeentatives of organizations for the promotion of preparedness, 
such aa the Navy League, the National Security League, societies 
for the fostering of pacifist ideas, such sa the Intercollegiate Social- 
ist League, the Anti-Militarist League, university and college 
presidenta and teachers, clergymen, editors, social workers and 
private citizens of prominence in national affairs. 

' For an account of the policy of Woodrow Wilson before the 
entrance of the United States into the war, eee Robinson and West, 
Fonign Policy c^ Woodroa WHson, 1914-19t7. 
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a neutralization of sentiment. America, it would 
appear, remained neutral during the opening year of 
the European war not because of a supreme indifference 
to trans-Atlantic affairs. America found herself neutral 
in spite of herself. Her corporate consciousness was 
divided by profound differences of sentiment among 
her people. Her mind was tortured by doubts, har- 
assed by cjTiicism, haunted by horrors of war. Add to 
this basic division of feelii^ the sense of remoteness of 
dangex, the natural slu^ifihnese of a peaceful, indus- 
trial people to pltmge into war, the stimulation of 
certain industries, and the apparently inexplicable 
attitude of America in the beginning of the war is very 
largely, if not wholly resolved. 

VI 

But slowly, under the irresistible pressure of mo- 
mentous events, America's self-enforced neutrahty 
b^an to yield to a desire for active participation in the 
world-conflict, until by the end of the third year of the 
war, the United States was arrayed against the Central 
Powers, determined to iise "force, force without stint" 
as the only answer to the blind arrogance of Germany's 
war-lords. In this profound transformation none were 
so intimately Involved and so anxiously concerned as 
the immigrant peoples themselves. For them it was 
indeed a "storm and stress" period. They had the 
consciousness that the eyes of all America were upon 
them; that the supreme test of loyalty had come and 
that th^ must stand or fall by it in the esteem of their 
adopted coxmtry. 

The significance of this nation^ cri^ for the future 
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of American life can best be understood by studying 
the effects the war has had upon the group life of the 
immigrants in this cotmtry. No one will ever know- 
completely what the immigrant has lived through 
in mental agony, in a thrilling revival of ancient folk- 
hopes and in soul-searching questionings about his 
attitude towards America. It is possible, however, to 
form a clear notion of some of these xmique experiences 
and to set forth their meaning for the larger life of 
the country. 

Three periods can conveniently be distinguished: 
the first, extending from the outbreak of the war in 
August, 1914, to t^e entrance of the United States into 
it in April, 1917; the second, comprising the compara- 
tively brief span of the active participation of America 
up to November, 1918; the last, covering the after- 
math from the signing of the armistice to the con- 
vening of the Peace Confra^nce in the Spring of 
1919. 

Apart from the general heightening of group con- 
sciousness among the immigrants because of the out- 
break of hostilities in Europe, there were three specific 
forces at work enhancing the nationalistic spirit among 
them. The return of reservists to their home-lands, 
either voluntarily or at the behest of their Govern- 
ments, was the first. More effective than this, because 
more basic in its appeal and more wide-spread in its 
infiuence, was the relief work done by the American 
kinsmen of the peoples in the warring countries. But 
more ^Btematic and sustained and therefore still 
more telling than either of these, was the intensified 
activity of the foreign-language press. 
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vn 

The first to stir among the immigrant peoples 
were the reservists of the various countries involved 
in the conflict.^ Immediately upon the outbreak of 
hostilities, governments of the warring nations in- 
structed their representatives in the United States to 
issue a call to the colors for the reservists of their lands. 

On the 30th day of July, 1914, the Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador sent out word for the reservists of that 
country to return to Europe. Included among the esti- 
mated number of 200,000 to 250,000 men up to the age 
of 42 in the United States, were Magyars, Slovaks, 
Czechs, Poles and Croatians. A few days later,* the 
Swiss charg6 d'affaires at Washington issued a mob- 
ilization order for all Swiss reservists in the country 
between the ages of 20 and 32. Presently 2,500 to 
3,000 German reservists had registered at the office of 
the German consul in New York City. Nor were the 
French reservists slow in heeding the urgent call of 
their motherland. During the first week of August 
about 3,000 sailed to join their comrades already on 
the field of battle. Towards the end of the month ' the 
British consul-general in New York City ordered the 
British reservists in the United States to hold them- 
selves in readiness to be called to the colors. By this 

' No separate figures of the number of reservists who departed 
from the United States are pven in the reports of the Commissioner 
General of Immigration. The estimates presented are taken from 
news items appealing in the New York Times at the be^nning of 
the War, as are also the other events cit«d. 

* August 3, 1914. 

^» August 23, 1914. 
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order, it was estimated about 10,000 to 12,000 would be 
affected in the Eastern part of the tTnited States. Late 
in October, 1914, a despatch announced the arrival of 
300 Russian reservists in Petrograd by way of Canada. 
And so a steady stream of human material poured back 
into Europe to feed the insatiable fires of war. 

Meanwhile relations between Austria and Italy were 
becoming increasingly stnuned, \mtil on May 24, 1915, 
ihe slender bonds that had tied Italy to the Triple 
Alliance snapped and Italy ranged herself on the side of 
the AUies. Long before the break, however, Itahan 
reservists in the United States, estimated at 400,000, 
had been going back in smaller or larger groups. One 
hundred and fifty thousand are supposed to have re- 
tiuned before Italy's declaration of war upon Austria. 
The moment the position of the home government had 
become unequivocally clear, the returning tide b^an 
to swell. Wholesale r^istration of Italian resarists 
b^an in the lat^e Italian settlements in the United 
States, such as New York City, Chicago and New 
Orleans. By September, 1915, Italian reservists were 
swling back at the rate of 3,000 to 5,000 a week. Greece, 
too, was becoming embroiled in the European carnage, 
and its government also sent a ringing call across the 
waters for all loyal Greek ^hting men to come to the 
rescue. On October 12, 1915, 2,500 Greeks are reported 
as having taken passage from J&CBey City and t^e 
returning tide did not ebb until Greece, at the end of 
November, 1916, declared war on Bulgaria. 

Doubtless, many of the reservists were moved to 
go back by a mixtinre of vague fear of the home gov- 
ernment, of eagerness to join the fray and of genuine 
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attachment to the cause of the fatherland. Not a few 
must have returned because of the peremptory order 
from the military authorities of the home laud. Early 
in August, 1915, for example, the German military au- 
thorities issued an order calling upon Poles all the 
world over, whose homes were in the territory under 
the German civil administration to return at once to 
their homes. Failure to obey was to be punished by 
an "absence tax" on tiie fortunes of the persons 
violating the order. In various direct and indirect 
ways, then, the home governments consciously in- 
fluenced their nationals in America to return and 
take part in the war. 

That the departure of reservists would be attended 
by more or less serious disturbances could easily have 
been foreseen. Rioting between contending nationals 
broke out in various large immigrant centres. Protests 
were sent to Washington against discrimination in 
favor of French Hners sailing with French reservists, 
whereas German and Austro-Hungarian vessels were 
not permitted to leave port with the reservists of those 
countries. So persistent were the sympathizers of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary in their charges of 
favoritism on the part of the American government 
thatj early in 1915, the Secretary of State felt it neces- 
sary to answer the attacks and defend the neutral 
jtolicy of the Administration.' Even in Congress 

' Letter of Secretary of State Bryan to United States Senator 
Stone, taking up twenty charges of discnmination and presentii^ 
the AdministratJon'a answer. January 20, 1915. Department of 
Slate, Diplomatic Correspondence, European War Series, No. 2, 
p. 58. 
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voices began to be heard protestii^ against ttie return 
of tliese reservists.* 

VIII 

But the activity which, more than any other, drew 
immigrants closely tt^ether during these fateful days, 
was Uie hmnane work of reHeving m^ry amoi^ their 
brethren in the warring countries. Nothing could have 
stirred the fore^pi-bom elements to their depths as 
much as the news of the appalling conditions under 
which millions were dying by slow starvation. At 
first individuals and small organizations, to the best 
of their ability, attempted to relieve the lot of their 
immediate circle of relatives and friends. In the face, 
however, of the growing world catastrophe, these 
efforts, admirable though they were, appeared pitifully 
pimy. Whole communities in the war-zones were 
peri^ng. Belgium, Poland, Servia, Palestine, Ar- 
menia, Syria were raising their famished hands, im- 
ploring food and medical aid. The niunerous War 
Rehef Committees that sprang into existence among 
the various immigrant groups made heroic cooperative 
efforts to raise funds adequate enough to meet tiie 
appalling emei^ency. Pole appealed to Armenian, Ar- 
menian to Pole, Slav to Latin, Latin to Slav, Jew to 
Gentile, and Gentile to Jew; and America appealed to 
all, for all. The history of war charities in the Unite^ 
States still remains to be written. But when completed, 
it will record a story of self-sacrifice, of love of kind, 

' Witness the bill introduced by one member of Congress to deny 
re-entry to the United Stat«a to all foreigners leaving the country 
for the purpose of fighting for a European nation. 
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transcending all bounds of race and creed, of a mu- 
nificent outpouring of riches, such as is unparalled in 
the ftnti ftlft of humane ^ort.' 

IX 

Sustaining this binding force of compassion for the 
kindred, and strengthenii^ it at every point, was the 
foreign langu^e press throughout the country. The 
feverish demand for news from the home-lands, the 
eager interest in the developing policies of the home 
governments stimulated a considerable increase in both 
the number of publications and in the total circulation.* 
Particularly striking was the growth of the fore^ 
langu£^e press amoi^ the nationals of the allied coun- 
tries and among the "submerged" nationalities of 
Austria-Hungary; while an equally significant drop 
was registered in the German press, especially after 
the entrance of the United States into the War.* That 
this sharp decline in the scope of activities of the 
German language press acted as an indirect stimulus 
to group consciousness among the German-spealdng 
population can hardly be open to serious doubt. 

X 

Slowly, however, the national consciousness of 
America began to awaken in reaction to the haghtened 

> See War Relief Work, Annals of the Ameriean Academy of 
PoliHcai and Social Science, Vol. LXXIX, Sept. 1918. Part II, 
War Relief Woric in Europe and Canada; Part IV, Civilian Relief 
Work of the National Red Cross; Part VI, Religious Orgaoizationa 
in War Relief Work; Part IX, Financii^ War Relief. 

■ See Table E, Publications in Foreign Languages (Condnental 
U. S.), pp. 260-261. 
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particularism among her mmiigrant peoples. The 
inevitable result of the clash of sentimenta had been, as 
was seen, an attitude of neutrahty towards the Euro- 
pean conflict. TMs was powerfully reinforced by 
President Wilson's famous admonition to Americans 
scrapulously to avoid takii^ sides in the controversy: 
"The United States must be neutral in fact as in name, 
during these days that are to try men's soiils. We 
must be impartial in thought as well as in action, 
must put a curb upon our sentiments as well as upon 
every transaction that might be construed as a prefer- 
ence of one party to the struggle before another." ' 
When, however, the more or less peaceful propaganda 
among the immigrant groups began to be ptmctuated 
by discoveries of illegal activities, sentiment against it 
developed very rapidly. Nothing contributed so much 
to this revulsion of feeling as the plots and intrigues 
engineered by the paid propagandists of the German 
Imperial government.' There were first, the attempts 
to prevent the manufacture and export of military 
supplies through the coercion and intimidation of 
German and Austro-Hungarian subjects workii^ in 
munition factories, and through the persuasion of 
engineers and persons in the better class of positions 
to leave their work. Other means employed were the 

> Appeal of President Wilson to the American People. Aug. 18, 
1914, Dept. of State, DxpUmaHc Conevpondetux, European War 
Series, No. 2, p. 17. 

> The statement of the illegal activities given on pages 15-17 is 
taken miunly from Qerman Plots and Intrigues in the U. S. during 
the Period qf Our NeulralUy, a pamphlet issued by the Committee 
on Public Information, Washington, D. C, July, 1918. 
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hiring of labor agitators who visited the munitions 
centers in the eastern part of the United States and 
caused strikes in several cities; the instigation of labor 
troubles in other industries by soUcitation and by the 
dissemination of letters, circulars and newspaper 
articles. Attempts were made to influence members 
of Congress through German-American voters and 
their sympathizers to bring about the passa^ of an 
embai^o act for military supplies. There were efforts 
to prevent the exportation of munitions by causing 
war between Mexico and the United States, the climax 
of the episode being the famous Zimmerman-Eckhardt 
telegram, proposing that in the event of Germany's 
war with the United States, Mexico and Japan join 
gainst America and that Mexico reconquer Texas and 
New Mexico. The destruction of ships was carefully 
planned and in numerous instances carried out by 
placing in the holds of steamers incendiary bombs 
which at a fixed time would explode and ignite the 
surrounding cargoes. Plots such as that to blow up the 
Welland Canal, the grain elevators at Fort 'William 
and, if pos^ble the Sault St. Marie locks and railroad 
bridges, were hatched with the purpose of preventii^ 
Canada from giving military aid to England. 

Still another aim of Germany's diplomatic officials 
in the United States was to send troops and munitions 
to the Central Empires. To achieve these ends, pass- 
ports for returning reservists were foiled wholesale; 
American citizens, protected by genuine passports, 
were hired to carry German dispatches and to act as 
spies in England; fraudulent manifests were obtained 
from Federal officials for ships taking coal and other sup- 
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plies to German warships which were raiding commerce 
in both the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans; paroled 
Gennan oflScers were aided in breaking their parole and 
getting away. Nor did the corapirators stop at breed- 
ing trouble in the United States alone. Under German 
leadership and financed by German money a group of 
Hindu plotters was planning an invasion of India from 
Siam. Irish revolutionists and Egyptian nationalists 
were, in similar fashion, encouraged to rise against 
Ei^and and cripple her military efficiency. Above all, 
the aim of the German propagandists in the United 
States was to prove the justice of Germany's cause and 
the warmth of her friendship for the American people. 
Funds for lecture tours, publications, subventions to 
periodicals, were placed liberally at the disposal of the 
agents from a fund of about foiu* million dollars under 
the control of the German Ambassador. 

Meanwhile the Federal and State govermnents were 
active in unearthing the intriguers and brinpng them 
to justice. President Wilson, in his public utterances, 
was careful to draw a clear distinction between what 
he felt was the body of loyal Americans of foreign 
birth and a handful of pmd agents of the German 
Imperial Govermnent. These were promptly prose- 
cuted and punished wherever the evidence was conclu- 
sive. The official heads of the propaganda machinery 
includii^ the Austro-Hungarian and German Ambas- 
sadors and several attach^ and financial agents, were 
withdrawn at the peremptory request of the American 
Government. 
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XI 

But all this Hftmning evidence, sedulously placed 
before the American reading public, did not yet move 
the United States to war. What it did accomplish, was 
the alienation of many who at first were somewhat 
inclined to be sympathetic towards Germany's cause. 
It, furtherm<n%, gave material for an intensified propa- 
ganda against the "impossible hyphenate" on the part 
of the general press throughout the country. Patriotic 
societies, alarmed at the seemingly growing menace of 
divided allegiance, b^an to urge more vehemently 
than ever, military preparedness on the one hand, and 
complete Americanization of the foreign-bom on the 
other. 

XII 

With the rapidly approaching presidential election 
in November, 1916, feelh^ rose feverishly high. Amer- 
ica was facing a genuine crisis in the ensuing choice of 
the chief executive. The immi^ant groups, the storm 
centre of the controversy, were sorely tried.* Those 
among the suppressed peoples of the Central Empires 
who thought themselves unjustly accused of disloyalty, 
bitterly resented the appellations "hyphen" and "\m- 
American." They pointed to their avowed and i^e- 
long hatred of the tyrannical classes of Germany and 
AustriarHungary. Protestations of patriotism in the 
form of loyidty meetii^ and resolutions were common 
throi^out the length and breadth of the land. Even 
in far-away Hawaii pledges of alliance were being 

> For a contemporary account of pre-election events, see files 
of New York Timet for October, 1916. 
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tAken by Japanese-Americans to defend American 
ideals.^ Among the German-speaking population, due 
to direct and indirect suppreaaion and persecution, a 
profound feeling of resentment was being developed. 
Group ties stiffened; newspaper prop^anda against 
the administration increased in violence. "Every 
vote for 'Wilson," wrote one German editor, "is a vote 
for unneutrahty, partiality, and England." Threats 
of political retaliation began to be made openly. Ac- 
cusations and counter-accusations of secret agreements 
with political parties Med the air.' The spectre of the 
"hyphen vote" was being conjured up by the over- 
heated br^ns of frightened patriots, even though serious 
and wide-spread differences of opinion were known to 
exist among G^man-Americans themselves.' 

Both of the dominant poUtical parties in their 
carefully framed platforms were anxious to conciliate 
rather than irritate the large body of foreign-bom 
voters, while at the same time vigorously denouncing 
the small groups of ahen intriguers. ' ' There la gathered 
here in America," so reads the plank on Americanism 
in the national platform of the Democratic Party, 
adopted at St. Louis on June 16, 1916, "the best of the 
blood, the industry and the genius of the whole world, 
the elements of a great race . . . " ; while the plank on 

> DeclaratioQ at Hilo, Hawuiac lalanda, by Fi:«&dent Arawaka 
of the Japaneee-Americaa Society, American Leader, Vol. 9, 1916, 
p. 265. 

• Compare the Hapgood-RJdder-Hughea-Stone controvert; 
files of the New York Tifoet for October, 1916. 

■ Witness such organizations as the "Friends of German De- 
mocracy" and other orgamzationB of liberals of German descent. 
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fore^Q relations in the national platform of the Repub- 
lican Party, adopted at Chicago on June 8, 1916, con- 
tains the words: "We desire peace, the peace of justice 
and right, and believe in maintalnii^ a straight and 
honest neutrality between the belligerents of the 
European war." 

XIII 

The stage was thus set for the presidential election, 
perhaps the most momentous since the election of 
Ijneoln. Wilson, with a surprisingly small plurality 
was elected to office. The much dreaded "hyphen- 
vote" was pronoimced a myth, for, contrary to expec- 
tation, most of the centres of German-American 
population had cast their votes against the Republican 
candidate.' The advocates of divided allegiance, who- 
ever they were, seemed thus to have been effectively 
rebuked. The interest of the nation hereafter began 
to be absorbed by the momentous events growii^ out 
of the avowed determination of the German Imperial 
Government to carry on an unrestricted submarine 
warfare. 

XIV 

It is needless to recount here the circumstances 
that were the immediate causes of the entrance of the 
United States into the world war (April 6, 1917), except 
to point out, that in no small measure they added to the 

I Hughes lost Milwaukee and St. Louis, and carried Cincitmati 
by fax less than its normal Republican plurality. See files of N. Y. 
Times for post election news. 

For an analysis of the so-called "h3T)hen vote" see N. Y. Timet 
Sunday Magazine, Section V, p. 3, November 19, I91G. 
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growing feeling of uneasiness and suspicion with re- 
spect to the large body of foreign-bom in the country. 
So keenly conscious were many of the immigrant lead- 
ers of the precarious position of their fellow-nationals 
that the foreign-lajigu^e press, perhaps the most 
suspected of all imzoigrant institutions, felt it necessary 
to make a pubhc declaration of absolute loyalty and 
allegiance to America. In a remarkable resolution ad- 
dressed to the President of the United States and signed 
by representatives of almost four hundred foreign- 
langu^e publications on May 12, 1917, they expressed 
themselves in the following unmistakable terms: ' 

To the President of the United States. 

We, the undersigned, publishers of foreign language 
new8i>apers, circulating among eighteen millions of 
people who have left tiieir native lands to enjoy the 
bleasings of citizenship in the United States, knowing 
full well what is in the hearts of these people, assure 
you, Mr. President, that they cordially welcome the 
opportunity now offered them, in common with their 
fellow-Americans, to assist the enlightened citizenship 
of other nations in establishing more firmly through- 
out the world the great principles of democracy. They 

■ Declaration of Foreign Language Newspapers. "To Woodrow 
Wilson, Preddent of the United States, a Declaration by the Ameri- 
can Foragn Language Newspapers, presented by the American 
Association of Foreign Language Newspapers, May 12, 1917." 
Among the fflgners were representatives of publications in the 
following lai^;uagea: Bohemian, Slovak, Polish, Yiddish, Italian, 
Croatian, Swedish, French, Serbian, Slovenian, Flemish, Dutch, 
Syrian, Rnnish, Norwegian, Danish, Ukrainian, Lithuanian, Rou- 
manian, Porti^uese, Japanese, Ruthenian, Chinese, Spanish, 
Korean. 
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are proud of having contributed in considerable measure 
to the agricultural, industrial and commercial greatness 
of the United States, the benefits of whose prosperity 
they have shared. They are anxious to show their 
gratitude to the land of their adoption and their com- 
plet« loyalty to its government by making such sacri- 
fices as may be properly expected at this time from all 
true patriots. They are willing and eager to offer 
themselves, according to their qualifications, for mili- 
tary duty, for employment in field or factory, or for 
other service with the object of helping as far as they 
can to uphold your hands in the present crisis. They 
will cheerfully contribute from their resources in the 
fullest possible measure to meet the extraordinary fi- 
nancial needs of the government and in all other ways 
will earnestly cooperate to maintain the country's 
honor and to insure the triumph of a cause that is 
destined to bring about a lasting international peace. 

The declaration of war by Congress seemed to have 
silenced all dissenting voices. Henceforth there was 
only one goal for all loyal Americans, a complete and 
crushing victory over the arrogant German war- 
machine. Among the immigrants, the psychological 
characteristics of the pre-war period were brought into 
still stronger relief. Organization of "loyalty leagues" 
grew apace. Passage of resolutions of " un flinching 
loyalty to our country, the United States of America" 
became part of the regular order of business of every 
immigrant social oi^anization.' Spontaneous requests 

' An illustration of this was the resolution adopted on January 
27, 1918, by the convention of the Hungarian-American Federa- 
tion, ass^nbled at Cleveland, Ohio, and preeGnt«d to the President, 
to membere of the Cabinet and both Houses of Congress. 
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were made by Czecho-Slovaks, Poles, Jews, Armeniaiis, 
to ^e government to organize foreign legions as dis- 
tinct fightii^ units in the American army, while the 
international composition of the American expedition- 
ary forces was pointed out as proof of the mianimity of 
spirit among the native and the foreign bom.^ Relief 
campaigns for sufferers in the war zones were inau- 
gurated on a scale unimaginable before the War. Nor 
were patriotic societies,* and the government ' slow 
to take advantage of the rising tide of feelii^ among 
the foreign-bom and to harness this dynamic senti- 
ment to urgent national tasks that had to be carried 
throi^ as pre-conditions of final victory. 

XV 

Simultaneously with these positive efforts to awaken 
and stiffen the will to fight to the bitter end, there de- 
veloped a definite anti-German propaganda through- 
out the country.* The slow, but relentless coercion 
of a changing public opinion manifested itself in aU 

I In a di&ft of 92 men from the Lower East Side of New York in 
May 1918, 29 nationalitjea were represented. New York Times, 
May 28, 1918. 

■ As an instance of this may be cited the loyalty meeting held by 
representatives of 75 nationahties in Chici^o, on Feb. 8, 1918, mider 
the auspices of the National Security League, 

' The active participation of immigrant groups in Liberty Loan 
campaigns, saving stamp drives, and mmilar activities are too well 
known to need detailed verification. 

'Amoog tiie oi^anizations most active and most effective in 
this movement was the American Defense Society. Another 
organization of a amilor character was the National Security 
League. 
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degrees of suppression. Sensitive citizens, bearing 
unmistakably German names not infrequently reap- 
peared among their friends under equally unmistake- 
able "American" names. Local communities re- 
christened streets and avenues, business concerns and 
social welfare agencies appealed to their clients and 
patrons in the name of the "new management." But 
these self-imposed metamorphoses were, after all, only 
superficial and mild in their effects. Much more 
stringent were the attempts to have Federal and State 
authorities revoke the charters of incorporated Ger- 
man-American societies; to have municipalities pro- 
hibit the sale of German papers by barring them from 
news stands; to persuade advertisers not to use the 
German language press; to prevail upon newsdealers 
not to sell these publications; to hold mass-meetings to 
stir up sentiment in favor of a press in the English 
language only. This hostile attitude towards the 
German language and German culture was clearly 
reflected in the action of the State and local school 
authorities of almost forty States of the Union. Ger- 
man was either banished from the curricula of many 
public schools and high schools by direct order of the 
educational authorities, or by the refusal of students to 
elect it as a language study where they had the option 
to do so. The efTort was made to stimulate interest in 
other languages as substitutes, such as Spanish and 
French. Text books, magazines or newspaper pub- 
lications were sedulously censored or excluded from the 
schools, lest they might serve as channels of insidious 
German propaganda. In one city the German texts 
were not only taken from the students but " tons of the 
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volumes were burned as though th^ were under the 
ban. ' ' ' Another conununity ' ' not only put the German 
text books out of the schools but provided cans in the 
principal streets, where pupils and the public might 
throw all the volumes they wished to have destroyed." ' 
As the war-fever rose, serious doubts began to be 
expressed by many earnest citizens as to the sanity of 
the German people in permittii^ the awful carnage to 
go on at such a fearful cost to themselves. An enter- 
prising student of national psychology even su^ested- 
in a letter to the editor of a metropolitan daily/ the 
appomtment of a scientific commission to study the 
"German type of mind." 

" It seems to be the popular belief," says the writer, 
apparently in a serious frame of mind, "that the Ger- 
man people are either suffering from a severe psychosis 
or they are radically defective. If either opinion be 
true, why not make an intensive study of some of the 
more inteUigent captured prisoners, just as we do the 
insane in state hospitals or the criminals at Sing Sing? 
Ad expert psycholi^ic commission for this purpose 
might be appointed and put to work. The interned 
prisoners might be so far removed from a propEiganda 
motive as to make them rather ideal material for 
psychopathic study. The greater part of their mental 

> See special article in New York Times, July 14, 191S, by John 
Walker Harrington. " German Becoming Dead Tongue Here. 
Schools All Over America Banishing Study of the Tongue from 
Courses — ^A Survey of their Attitude." 

> NetD York Times, April 5, 1918, letter on editorial page, "To 
study German minds, a commission to work with prisoners sug- 
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productions (books, pamphlets, etc.) either aotedates 
this war or was written in the early part of the present 
conflict. It may be that their present ideas have undeiv 
gone some change, that is, they may have lessened 
or increased in morbid tendencies. If so, we ought to 
know that, for ultimately we shall be obliged to live 
more or less intimately with that portion of the Gennan 
people which is not destroyed utterly. It may be 
determined that their present mental state is not an 
incurable one. If we study the more hopeful individuals 
carefully we may be able to apply the proper training 
and re-education to make these survivors socially 
acceptable after the war is over. If, on the contrary, 
we find their mental state is a hopeless, atavistic type, 
we should know that, too, so we may properly segre- 
gate them from contaminating the rest of mankind 
as we do the hopelessly incurable juvenile delinquent, 
insane, or criminal. The findings of such an expert 
psychologic board might not be made public at this 
time, but be reserved for use when the war is over and 
when a rehabilitation of the German people shall be 
undertaken. Careful scientific studies of the German 
type of mind based upon actual case histories, so far 
as I am aware, have not been made. I believe such 
would be worth while, at least to guide us in instituting 
reform measures when peace is again maintuned." 

XVI 

little wonder that in the tense atmosphere of mar- 
tial preparations mob violence began to show its 
hideouB face. From tying an American flf^ about the 
neck of a disloyal German grocer, forcii^ him to kiss 
the emblem and warning him not to r^nove it at his 
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peril,' to hangup a Gennan coal nuDer accused of 
inciting hla fellow-workmeD against the chief executive 
of the country, was but a short yet fatal step.' So 
alarming had become the unrestrained activity of the 
excited populace throughout the land, that President 
Wilson was prevailed upon to address a personal state- 
ment to the people of the United States.^ In this he 
alluded "to the mob spirit which has recently here 
and there very frequently shown its head among us, not 
in any single region, but in many and widely separated 
parts of the country." He severely condemned such 
acts by saying that "every American who takes part in 
the action of a mob or gives any sort of coimtenance is 
no true son of this great democracy, but its betrayer, 
and does more to discredit her by that single disloyalty 
to her standards of law and right than the words of 
her statesmen or the sacrifices of her heroic boys can 
do to make suffering peoples believe her to be their 
saviour." "Every mob," he continued "contributes to 
German lies about the United States, what her most 
gifted liars cannot improve upon by way of calumny " 
and in an impassioned appeal he called upon "the men 
and women of every community of the Uuited States, 
all who revere America and wish to keep her name 
without stain or reproach, to cooperate — not passively 
merely, but actively and watchfully — ^to make an end 

> News item in New York Timei, April S, 1918, rel&tiiig incident 
in Athens, Illinois. 

> Lynching of Robert P. Praeger, at CoIIinsville, Illinois, April 5, 
1918. 

* Statement of Preddent Wilson on mob activity in the United 
States, New York Tuna*, July 27, 1918. 
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to this di^raceful evil. It cannot live where the 
community does not countenance it." 

XVII 

Fortunately, the more thoughtful elements of the 
population had already set forces into motion looking 
towards the fonnulation of more fundamental measures 
for meetii^ the ^'foreign peril." Unreasoning dislike 
and hatred of cveiything alien was to be substituted by 
a comprehensive program of education, and of coop^a- 
tioD with the inunigrant. Of special significance as 
pointing the way to a recc^nition of the national im- 
portance of the problem was the conference on Ameri- 
canization called by the Secretary of the Interior and 
held in Washington on April 3, 1918. This conference 
was attended by governors and other state officers of 
wghteen states, representatives of state and commu- 
nity coimcils of defense, membCTS of chambers of com- 
merce, trade and other associations, heads of great in- 
dustrial enterprises, educators, and social workers. The 
resolutions adopted at the conference read as follows: 

1. We recommend the adoption of the policy that 
the Federal Govermnent should cooperate with the 
States, and through the States with the local com- 
munities, in carrying on an extended, intensive, and 
immediate Americanization program, including edu- 
cation in every possible way, especially for non-English- 
speaking foreign-bom adults. 

2. That the industries employing large numbers of 
non-English-epeaking foreign-bom persons should co- 
operate with the local community. State and Federal 
governments in carrying out this proposition. 
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3. That adequate appropriations should be provided 
by the Congress to be expended through appropriate 
governmental agencies for the foregoing purposes. 

4. That in all schools in which the elementary sub- 
jects are taught they shall be taught in the English lan- 
guage only.' 

XVIII 

It would be idle to speculate upon the probable 
effects of a very long drawn out conflict upon the 
national mind, especially in its attitude towards the 
foreign-bora population. This much, however, is 
clear: the war lasted long enough to make America 
painfully conscious of her peculiar problem of nation- 
alism, but was not of loi^ enov^ duration to fuse the 
divergent ethnic elements pennanently. They were 
temporarily united in a single imdivided loyalty; but 
when the spell was unexpectedly broken by the pre- 
cipitate signii^ of the armistice in November, 1918, 
old-world rivalries again b^an to be reflected among 
them. Perhaps ttus was not strange, for did th^ not 
take their cue from their contentious brethren on the 
other side who were getting ready for the strenuous 
days of the peace conference? The Mid-European 
Union, composed of representatives of all the oppressed 
nationalities of Germany and AustriarHui^ary, so 

> See Bulletin No. IS, 1918, Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Education, AmericanuaHon as a War Measure. Report of a 
Conference called by the Secretary <^ the Interior and AeU tn WasK- 
ingbm, April S, 1918. Out of this conference and subsequent 
gatherii^, has grown the Smith-Banldiead Bill, (S. 5464 — ^H. R. 
164(Q) now before Congress. For summary of Bill, see Appen- 
dix C, pp. 262-263. 
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auspiciously and dramatically launched in Independ- 
ence Hall at Philadelphia in October 1918, soon began 
to crack under the strain of opposing nationalist claims. 
Poles and Ukrainians, Italians and Jugo-SIavs, became 
less inclined to act together in the spirit of the "Declare^ 
tion of Independence" they had all signed, pledging 
"that they will unitedly strive to the end that these 
wrongs should be righted, that the sufferings of the 
world war shall not have been in vain."^ Syrian dis- 
puted the right of Zionist to the home-land of Palestine.* 
Hungarian protested against the dismemberment of 
his ancient realm by Slovak and Roumanian. Pole 
was bitterly denounced by Jew for alleged anti-semitic 
pogroms in "free" Poland.' 

It is thus open to reasonable doubt if the end of the 
Great War found the immigrant groups in America 
more homogeneous in sentiment than they were at 
its beginning. Indeed, it is more than probable that 
group consciousness among them was more intense, 
owing to the unrest occasioned by the imcertainty of 
the settlements of peace and the wide-spread prepara^ 
tions for returning to the home-lands after the peace 
conference.* 

' See New York Times, October 26, 1918, and November 8, 1918. 

' See New York Timeg, Nov. 8, 1918. Resolution passed by a 
meeting of SyrianB in Brooklyn, N. Y., protesting agunst the 
establishment of a Jewish state in Palestine. 

• See New York Tinies, November 29, 1918, 

• See New York Times, October 1, 1917. Interview with Com- 
missioner of Immigration, Frederick C. Howe, on "Immigration 
after the War." Also pamphlet by Dr. D. Moldron, a Rumanian 
newspaper editor, Where Wia Be Your Hornet An Appeal cmd 
Warning to Every Immigrant in America, December 1917. 
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XIX 
Impressionistic as has been this picture of the 
mental crisis through which America passed in the fate- 
ful days between July, 1914, and November, 1918, it is 
sufficiently distinct to reveal the most significant 
meaning of the experience to the nation. The strikii^ 
feature of the recrudescence of the nationalistic spirit 
in this country was its suddenness and its spontaneity. 
Unprecedent^ events, it is true, artificially stinm- 
lated it. Its spontandty, however, gave proof that it 
existed unknown to the consciousness of the American 
people as a whole, and that only the proper occasion 
was needed to fan it into a flame. The significance of 
the crisis was that it revealed in a profoundly impres- 
sive manner the true nature of America's common life. 

XX 

Nevertheless, long before the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean War this difficulty was gradually coming to a head. 
America, sooner or later, would have to face fearlessly 
the problem of its polyglot peoples and cultures. Forces 
were thus already at work toyii^ to formulate a solu- 
tion of the question. Publicists and students of race 
problems had b^un the discussion in a more or less 
tentative spirit of speculation.^ Social settlements, 

I Arnoi^ numerous articles the following ma; serve as illua- 
tratione: 

a. G. Michaud and F. H. Giddings, Coining Race in America, 
Century Magamne, March, 1903, Vol. 65, pp. 683.692. 

b. F. H. Giddings, The American People, The iTUematumal 
Quarterly, Vol. 7, Number 2, June 1903. 

c. M. flahbeig, Ethnic Factors in Immigration, Proceedings q^ 
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pioneers in Amoicanization work, had for years been 
testing and retesting liieir "laboratory methods" of 
assimilation.^ A bewildering variety of coimnunal 
agencies was sprii^png up to meet the special needs of 
the immigrant.^ The rise of the social and community 
centre movement in large cities heralded the coming of 
a p^od of clearer and more sympathetic insight into 
the life of the foreign-bom.* Nor were these far- 
s^ted private individuals and otf;amzations to re- 
main alone in their pioneering. ReC(^nition of the 
seriousness of the imm^ration problem led to the 
appointment of a federal immigration commis^on in 
1907, which four years later issued its comprehensive 
report of more than forty voltmies. 

XXI 

But throuf^out all these efforts, only a few grasped 
unmistakably the basic issue involved. This issue 

Nalvmal Conference c)f CharUiea and Correclimie, 1906, pp. 304- 
314. 

d. Wm. Z. Ripley. The European Population of the U. S., The 
H-uxleg Memorial Lecture for 1908. TTie Journal ^ the Royal An- 
Otropdogiool Intlttute of Great Brilain and Irdand, Vol. XXXVIII, 
1908. 

e. A. Alleman, Inunigration and the Future American Race, Pop. 
Sci. Monthly, December, 1909, Vol. 5, pp. 586-596. 

' See for eicample, Jane Addams, Twenty Years at HtiU House, 
OF Lillian Wald, The House on Henry Street. 

*See Chapter III, Immigrant Community Life and Oi^anizar 
tion, pp. 60-84. 

• See General Announcement for 1915-16 of the New York 
Trtuning School for Community Centre Workers, p. 4: "The 
community centre reaches the immigrant, and luds in conaerv- 
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was two-fold: in view of the heterogeneity of peoples 
and cultures in America, how was the future Am^can 
civilization to be conceived? Was the national ideal to 
be redefined? On the other hand, if clear and courag- 
eous thinking inevitably pointed in that direction, 
how could the national life as a whole be consciously 
directed towards the realization of this newer ideal, 
and in what way coiUd it be achieved through the agency 
of the most democratic forms of social self-control? 

icg his acMUol tradition, in asaimilating hi jn not merely as an 
individual, but aa a group with background ideals and cultural 
values which are needed by the American commonwealth." 
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CHAPTER II 

IMMIGRATION: AN ECONOMIC OR A CULTURAL 
PROBLEM? 



Nothing contributed so much to lack of insight 
into the seriousness of the task facing America, as the 
general public indifference to the problem of immigrar 
tion during the two decades before the European War. 
The incoming millions were, without great difficulty, 
absorbed into the rapidly expanding economic life of 
the country. But few persons apparently knew or 
cared much about the attendant evils, which, like the 
accumulating fatigue products in over-active muscles, 
were beginning to clog the arteries of the national 
body. Congestion, unsanitary housing, industrial 
exploitation, undue strain upon educational facilities 
for children and adults, were certainly increasing more 
rapidly than the number of effective social measures 
calculated to remedy them. Completely absorbed in 
business, the public mind would not be diverted to a 
thorough-going consideration of the immigrant ques- 
tion. Little heed was given to the pleas of well- 
informed students who saw in it the basic national 
concern, and who ui^ed the adoption of some consis- 
tent public policy founded on exact knowledge. Amer- 
ica, true to her traditions, kept the gates wide open for 
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all who wished to come and who were vigoroxis enough 
in mind and in body to add to the wealth of the land. 
Utterly for^n to current thought upon the problem of 
inmiigration was the need for re-analyzing it into 
its essential elements, and still more remote was the 
effort of consciously restatii^ the national ideal or 
deliberately moulding the national life in accordance 
witii it. 

II 

And yet today it is obvious that the first step in the 
direction of an intelligent public policy for immigra- 
tion is a careful re-examination of the whole question. 
To marshall in the time-honored way the pro's and 
con's of restriction or liberal admission of aliens can no 
longer be satisfactory. For all these inviting lo^cal 
structures may be reared upon the shifting sands of 
untenable assumptions. The real need is to subject 
these pre-suppositions to searching analysis. This 
would appear to be all the more urgent, in face of the 
bewildering forecasts of immigration to the United 
States in the years following the formal close of the 
Great War. If, as some fear, America is to be inun- 
dated by vast hordes of famished Europeans seeking 
the blessings of freedom and peace, surely a humanely 
intelligent public pohcy is essential to control the flood. 
America cannot — and will not — shut out permanently 
aU who seek other and better opportunities or who wish 
to settle down again far away from the horrors of war. 
But neither can she admit indiscriminately unnum- 
bered millions during a critical period of reconstruc- 
tion. Her international rights no less than her inter- 
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national moral obligations in this matter would not 
permit her to do otherwise. Suppose, on the other 
hand, the current b^ins to flow in the opposite direc- 
tion, as is quite likely to be the case, at any rate for a 
considerable period of time; then the task of incorxK>raf^ 
ing the remnant of the for^n-bom into the national 
life becomes correspondingly simpler and easier, but 
none the less urgent. The problem changes quanti- 
tatively, to be sure, but qualitatively it remains the 
same. Under these conditions, to fail to work at it 
intensively and with all the ingenuity that the best 
thought of the country can supply, would be to miss 
an opportunity such as may never come again. The 
course of true statesmanship would seem to be to 
formulate a far-sighted plan of genuine incorporation 
of the alien groups and systematically carry it into 
effect. As it is, America is prepared for neither emer- 
gency. Confusion of thought, or dc^matism, or 
good-natured, breezy ignorance is what most persons 
have to bring to the discussion. 

Ill 
What are some of the vantage points from which 
this vital national question is being viewed? To 
dissect popiUar misconc^tions, palpably prejudiced 
because of lack of information, wotdd hardly be worth 
the effort. It is the more reasoned, the more scientific, 
views that ought to invite critical thought. Of these, 
two are sufficiently current and sufficiently distinct 
from each other to lend themselves to such analysis. 
The first is the position of the econonust who main- 
tains that immigration is primarily and essentially 
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an economic problem. The second ia the view of the 
sociologist, namely, that immigration is above all, a 
racial and cultural question. 

IV 

The economist reasons somewhat as follows: the 
vast majority of inumgrants come to this coimtry to 
improve their economic condition. Their standard 
of livii^ is different from, in many cases lower than, 
the standard of the American workman and his family. 
A constant influx of these new labor forces threatens 
to undermine the American standard of Uving, or if 
not to undermine it, at least to keep it from rising.' 
Therefore, if the problem of immigration is really to be 
understood and effective legislation framed for its 
solution, the dominating thoughts must be "economic 
or business considCTations touching the prosperity and 
economic well-being of our people." * Even those 

> H. P. Fairchild, Immigration, p. 393. Also W. F. Willcox, 
The American Economic Review, Supplement, Vol, II, No. 1, March 
1912, p. 71 : DiscuBsion on H, P. Fairchild'a paper, The Reatriction 
of Inunigration: "The one serious objectign to present unmigra- 
tion is its menace to American staDdarde of wagea and of living." 

' Reports of the Immigration Commission qf Wll, Vol. I, p. 45. 
Recommendations. Also H. P. Fairchild, Immigration, p. 391, 
who, after a detailed analyds of all "poutive ai^^uments" against 
immigration, concludes; "There remains b7 far the greatest and 
most universal ai^ument for immigration — the economic one." 
Prof. F^rchild groups the arguments under eight main heads: (1) 
the numbers argument; (2) the distribution ai^^ument, both of 
which he dismisses as no real arguments; (3) the standard living or 
wages argumfflit, which he recognizee as, on the whole, valid and 
most important; (4) the pauperism and crime argument; (5) the 
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economists who do not admit the disastrous effects 
of imm^ration upon the economic life of the country, 
still m^ntain that it is the labor aspect of the question 
which is and ou^t to be paramount. These students 
claim that the economic development of the United 
States is due very lai^ely, if not wholly, to imm^a- 
tion; that a shutting off of the stream of labor forces 
would be harmful to the further industrial evolution of 
the country; that, far from discoura^g immigration, 
it oi^t to be encouraged, provided ways be found to 
distribute it where it is really needed. "The most 
valuable contribution of the Immi^ation Comnussion," 
writes a keen critic of restrictionist policy,' "to the 
discussion of inunigration is the conclusion that it 
should be considered, 'primarily as an economic prob- 
lem.' This statement of the question takes it out of 
the domain of conflicting, more or less ^>eculative 
social theories and permits of its consideration on the 
solid basis of measurable economic realities." He 
points out, that of the forty-two volumes of the Com- 
mission's report, thirty-one contain primary facts 
directly or indirectly r^ated to the economic aspects 
of immigration. Despite the fact that he disagrees 
with almost every important conclusion of the Com- 
mission, he yet thinks of immigration as essentially in 
the domain of economics. Thus, he holds that immigra- 

stimulation argument; (6) Uie ill^al entrance argument; (the last 
thiee being in his opinion slight) ; (7) the biolt^c aigiuuent , which is 
"vague" and "doubtful "; (8) the assimilation argument "which is 
made to include as indeed, it rightfully does in a sense, all the other 
arguments agunst immigration." 
' I, A. Hourwich, Immigration and Lt^x/r, Ch. II, p. 48. 
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tion haa not increased the rate of tmemploymait, but 
varies inversely with it; that the effect of immigratitm 
has not been racial displacement but the evolution of 
an English Bpeaking aristocracy of labor; that recent 
immigration had only covered the shortage of labor 
resiilting from the excess of the demand over the 
domestic supply; that the standard of living of the 
recent immigrant is not inferior to that of his predeces- 
sors, and that the higher standard of the American 
workman is maintained with the aid of his children's 
wages; that there was a reduction of child labor in states 
with a large immigrant popidation; that tiiere was a 
reduction of the workday; that work accidents were 
not the result of immigration; that union membo^p 
was rising and falling with the rise and fall of inunigra- 
tion; that there was oi^anization among the unddlled; 
and so on with many other objections to immigration 
on economic grounds. After an exhaustive analy^, 
he concludes that there is no specific immigration 
problem. "There is a general labor problem which 
comprises many special problems, such as oi^anization 
of labor, reduction of hours of labor, child labor, un- 
empli^ment, prevention of work accidents, etc."* 

'I. A. HourwJcIi, ImmifraHon and Labor, Summary Review, 
pp. 34^36. 

The faiu^, too, of the poet idealizes the immigrant as a labor 
aaeet in these words: 

Tbb Immiqbant Contribution 
I am the immigrant. 

Since the dawn of creation my reatleaa feet have beaten new 
paths across the earth. 
My uneasy bark has tossed on all seas. 
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Quite another view is taken by some leading sociolo- 
gists and biologists. The "new" inunigration as 
contrasted with the "old," they urge, represents a 
distinctly different set of racial and cultural elements. 
The older groups were predominantly of the Baltic 

My wanderlust was bom of the craving for more liberty and a 
better wage tor the sweat of my face. 

I looked towards the United States with eager eyes kindled 
by the fire of ambition and heart quickened with iiew-bom hope. 

I approached its gat«3 with great expectation, 

I entered in with fine hope. 

I have shouldered my burden as the American man-of-all-work. 

I contribute S5 per cent of all the labor in tlie slaughtering and 
meat packing industriew. 

1 do 7/10th3 of the bituminous coal mining. 

I do 7/8 of all the work in the woolen tnilh*. 

I contribute 9/lOths of all the labor in the cotton mills. 

I make 19/20ths of all the clothing. 

I manufacture more than half of the shoes. 

I build 4/5ths of all the funuture. 

I make half of the collars, cuffs and shirts. 

I turn out 4/5th3 of all the leather. 

I make half the gloves. 

I refine nearly 19/20ths of the sugar. 

I make half of the tobacco and cigars. 

And yet I am the great American Problem, 

When I pour out my blood on your altar of labor, and lay down 
my life as a sacrifice to your God of Toil, men make no more com- 
ment than at the fall of a sparrow. 

My children shall be your children, and yxjur land shall be my 
land because my sweat and my blood will cement tJie foundations 
of the America of Tomorrow. 

If I can be fused into the body politic, the melting pot will Iiave 
stood the supreme test. — The Survey, May 25tli, 1918. 
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or Nordic race and Anglo-Saxon in culture, while the 
newcomers are overwhelmingly Slavic, Semitic, and 
Mediterrmiean. They tend to mass in separate foreign 
colonies, especially in tiie heart of the great industrial 
and commercial centers of America. The life in these 
colonies is in many respects almost self-sufficient. The 
immigrant, with newspapers printed in his own lan- 
guage, with bis own churches or syn^ogues, bis own 
social organizations, his own trading places, bis own 
old-world political interests, tends to renuun indiffer- 
ent to the great, homogeneous American current. 
Racial and ciUtural differences are thus kept alive and 
constitute a perennial danger to the solidarity of the 
national mind. Illiteracy, yellow journalism, peon^e, 
cast spirit, low position of women, prostitution, con- 
gestion, pauperism, juvenile delinquency, separatist 
schools, "dirty" pohtics, are among the glaring evils 
arising from the over-population of the land by these 
undesirable newcomers. A brilliant exponent of this 
view is Professor Edward A. Ross.' "The plain truth 
is" he writes, "that rarely does an immigrant bring in 
his intellectual baggie anything of use to us. The 
music of Mascagni and Debussy, the plays of Ibsen and 
Maeterlinck, the poetry of Rostand and Hauptmann, 
the fiction of Jokai and Sienldewicz, were not brought 
to us by way of Ellis Island." But condemnations of 
the Eastern and South European immigrant are not 
limited to scintillating emotional outbursts. The 

> Compare hia book The Old Woiid in the New, p. 279 and p. 285. 
A Bomewhat dmilar evaluation is that of Dr. C. 6. Davenport, 
in HeredUy in Relation to Eugenica, Chapt. V, Migrations and Their 
Eugenic Significance, pp. 212-220- 
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calm, dispassionate science of Rtatistics is called in to 
aid in the measurement of the relative social worth of 
these unwelcome guests. Thus, according to the calcu- 
lations of one sociologist,' the consecutive order of ten 
ethnic varieties in the United States according to their 
"mean rating" in all of ten selected personal traits, is 
as follows: 1. Native White Americans. 2. Germans. 
3. English. 4. Polish and Russian Hebrews. 5. Scan- 
dinavians. 6. Irish. 7. French Canadians. 8. Aus- 
trian Slavs. 9. South Italians. 10. Negroes. The 
ratings are based upon the judgments of ten competent 
observers, among whom were sociologists, psycholo- 
gists, journalists and social workers. The personal 
traits chosen were; physical vigor, intellectual abiUty, 
self-control, moral integrity, sympathy, cooperation, 
leadership, perseverance, efficiency, aspiration. He 
finds that "the Irish, Jews and native Americans 
appear to vary considerably in excellence, but the 
repeated low ranking of Negroes, Itahans, Slavs, and 
French Canadians is remarkable. It may be said that 
Anglo-Saxon prejudice here prevails and it must be 
admitted that Negroes, Slavs or Latins were not 
represented in oxu- Ust of observers. However, since 
American standards of judgment have been derived 
mainly from English and Teutonic sources, this order 
probably represents the relative conformity to our 
notions of excellence." He goes on to explain that 
"for instance, it is useful to know that according to 
these ratings the social potential of the population of 
New York City in 1910 was lower than that of Chicago, 
' H. B. WooUton. Rating the Nations, American Journal of 
Sociology, July-May, I916-19I7, pp. 281-390. 
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the mean positions being 3.85 and 3.60 respectively, 
and that both were lower than they were ten years 
previously, when they were 3.67 and 3.46. These 
statements indicate the effects of recent immigration." 
If now these new immigrants begin to fuse with the 
old, the original stock will be diluted by having "sub- 
common" blood injected into its veins. The resulting 
race, being by heredity inferior to the old, will be cul- 
turally sterile. Considerations of cheap labor and 
rapid development of natural resources are then tem- 
porary and insigmficant phases of the problem when 
compared with the possible biologic consequences.* 

> Edwin G. Conklm, Heredity and EnmrimmerU, pp. 434r43d. 
Bee also Charles A. EUwood, SocuAogy and Modem PrMema, 
Ch. X. The Immigration Problem, p. 219, and Chas. B. Daven- 
port, Heredity in Rdation to Eugenia, Ch. V, Migrations and 
th^ Eugenic Significance, p. 221. In discusdng the feasibility of 
kee[nng out midedrable imnugrante, that is, those of " bad blood" 
and admitting dedrable immigiantfi, that is, those of "good blood," 
Dr. Davenport believes that the attempt to do this by examination 
of the immigrant is "as unscientjfic as it is inadequate." "Nor can 
tlie immigration problem be solved by excluding on the ground of 
race or native country. No one has suggested excluding the natives 
of Switzerland; yet a normal woman from the neighboibood of 
Tenna, Canton Graubunden may become a focus of hemophilia in 
this Gountiy. On the other hand, the excludon of one Hungarian 
family of my acquaintance would have deprived American univein- 
ties of three of their beet scientific professors. The fact is that no 
race, per «, whether Slovak, Ruthenian, Turk or Chinese, is dan- 
gerous and none undesirable, butonly those individuals whose Bom- 
atic traits or germinal determiners, are from the standpoint of our 
social life, bad." P. 222. It is hard to see, however, how the plan 
which Dr. Davenpwrt proposes for the selection of "good blood" 
would accomplish the purpose he has in view. He suggests that 
before a person is admitted to citizenship something be learned 
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The serious acoBatioii is even made that "the latter- 
day employer resembles the old time planter in his 
blindness to the effects of his labor policy upon the 
blood of the nation." ' The problem of imm^ation 
will therefore not be satisfactorily solved unless it is 
clearly understood that at bottom it is a stru^le be- 
tween an older superior racial group and culture, and 

about hia family history and his personal history on the other side 
of the ocean. This, he calculates, could be done by means of field 
workers at an approximate cost of a half million dollars a year, 
amnmning that about 200,000 declaratjonfi of intention to become 
naturalized are filed annually in the United States, Now, if after 
an investigation in the native country, an applicant is not admitted 
to cilJEenBhlp, he may nevertheless marry in this country. Unless 
he is either forbidden to marry or is deported (neither of which is 
very practicable) the inquiry into his antecedents is obviously of 
little value. Dr. Davenport, nevertheless, feels that "despite the 
tendency encour^ed in immigration to bring in a less independent 
and self-reliant class, a si^iificaut selection is still exercised." 

A suggestion that more nearly meet£ the objection nused is that 
of G. Michaud, in an article, What Shall We Be? The Century 
Magaxine, March 1903, pp. 689-090. "... the immigration in- 
spectors should not only be conversant with the language, customs, 
geography, history, literature and art of one of the European 
countries which sends us imnugrants, but they should, moreover, 
perform their work in that particular country. . . . Prospective 
immigrants ought to apply to immigration inspectors in their own 
reepective countries for a license to enter the United States. . . . 
Finally, to be thoroughly efficient the selective process should not be 
of an entirely n^ative character. Trustu^ in chance alone to 
prevent us from becoming a nation of honest nobodies is not a 
wise policy. Whenever a needy person, intending to emigrate, 
could make it clear to our inspectors in lus country that he has 
somehow and somewhat distinguished himself in the field of science, 
literature or art, he should be given a free pass^^ to this country." 

' E. A. Ross, The Old World in the New, p. 287. 
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newer inferior racial groups and cultures, and that 
heroic measures must speedily be adopted to eecure 
the supremacy of the former.' 

' The following extracts from Expansion of Racea by Dr. Charles 
E. Woodruff, are exaggerated expresfdons of this view. On page 
389, he writes: "Hordes of illiterates, 'scum of Europe,' 'paupers,' 
Hebrews, Poles, Slovaks, Croatians, Magyars, Italians, Syrians, 
who cannot understand the Aryan democracy, have never been 
able to resist Aryans, have w&xed numerous in the high civili- 
lation built up by Aryaos for thousands of years and have always 
been commensal oi^aoians." He continues on p. 390: "Hence the 
growing dUtnist of the immigrant is the realization by liie people 
that the lx>dy politic is sick. They have not made the exact diag- 
noua yet, but they will soon. The political microscope will be 
adjusted and they will find that instead of the healthy, normal 
Aryan tJasue harboring few commensal, healthy, Semitic, Hamitic 
and Turanian oi^anisms, it is swarming with them. The toxines 
produced by the parasites are cauang the symptoms. Some of 
the parasites have grown large, fat and rich and powerful and bid 
fair to make the boat very rack. Things always have to get worse 
before they get better. A sick man never caiis a doctor at first; 
he waits until he is worse. The body politic will not call a doctor 
until it is sure it cannot "throw off" ite disease without paying 
for medicine. It sometimes succeeds — mdeed generally does — 
but often it becomes very sick and has to take the medicines made 
necessary by ^orance and violation of natural law." 

Or, agiun, with withering sarcasm, Ptofessor Rosa praphedes 
an ignominious end for the "American pioneerii^ breed" in the 
following words: "Already America has ceased to allure, as of 
yore, the British, the Gennans and the Scandinavians; but it 
strongly attracts the Italians, Greeks and Slavs. By 1930, perh&pe, 
the opportunities left will have ceased to interest them, but no 
doubt, the Khivans, the Bokhariots, the Persians and the Afghans 
win r^ard this as the Promised Land. By 1950, even they will 
scorn the chances here, but then, perhaps the coolies &om over- 
populated India will be glad to take an American wage. But by 
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VI 

To the unbiased mind bot^ the economic and the 
racial-cultural view of immigration, doubtless con- 
tain many elements of truth. Nevertheless, grave ob- 
jections can and must be raised against them by the 
critical student. In the first place, both views are 
one-sided, each emphaeizing one phase of the problem 
to the exclusion of all others. This, alone would make 
one hesitate to accept either unreservedly, for a truly 
organic view of group life at once precludes such a de- 
tached and delimited interpretation of the problem. 
Thus, for example, no hint is g^ven of the relation be- 
tween the economic and the cultural aspects. The 
fallacy consists in mistaking the immediacy or urgency 
of one aspect (the economic or the cultural, as the case 
may be) for the totality of the problem. Both views, 
furthermore, may be described as static. The econo- 
mist who is concerned about the safe-guarding of the 
American standard of living, implies and oft^i ex- 

the last quarter of ttus centuiy there will remiun possibly no people 
in the world that will care for the chances left in America. Then, 
when umnigr&tion haa ceased of iteelf, when the dogma of the 
sacred right of immigratioii haa wrought its perfect work, and 
when the blood of the old pioneerii^ breed has faded out of the mot- 
ley, polyglot, polychrome, caste-riven population that will crowd 
this continent to a Chinese density, let there be reared a ccanmem- 
orative monument bearing these words: 

To the American Pioneering Breed 

The Victim of Too Much Humanitarianism and 

Too Little Common Sense." 

The American Earn. Review Supplemmi, Vol. II, No, 1, March, 
1912, p. 37. Significance of Kmigration, Discussion. 
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plicitly asserts, that it is this standard which must be 
preserved and to which the newcomer must adjust his 
own. The socio-biolof^t who is fearful of the sub- 
mei^ence of the old American racial and cultural tjiie 
also tacitly or e^^ressly assimies that it is these which 
must, at any cost, be conserved, even though a careful 
reading of American history might easily convince him 
that ever since the creation of the American state the 
population has been thoroi^hly composite. "If we 
have regard not to New England and Vurginia alone," 
writes Professor Giddings, * "but the entire area of the 
United States, there has never been a time since the 
Constitution was adopted when our population has not 
been composite. In the colonial period the Dutch had 
settled New Amsterdam, the Swedes had come to New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware, the French Hu- 
guenots to the Carolinas, the Germans to Pennsylvania 
and the Scotch-Irish to Penn^lvania and the valleys 
leading southward through Yii^inia to Carolina and 
Georgia. In the North West Territory there were many 
descendants of the French colonists, others were added 
to the American people by the Louisiana purchase, while 
the acquisition of Florida, Texas, New Mexico and Cah- 
fomia brought in a Spanish element, most of which, 
however, present^ disappeared into Mexico and Cuba. 

"It thus appears that the popular notion that the 
American people were at one time of almost ptu^y 
English blood which has since 1820 been suffering 
dilution through foreign immigration, has never been 
quite true to fact." 

> See F. H. Giddings, The American People. Tke /ntemotionol 
Qvarteriy, June, 1903, Vol VII, p. 285. 
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"With the idea of the fixity of the American racial 
and cultural type generally goes the notion of super- 
iority of these earlier American social values. With- 
out probing too much into the social h^tages of the 
newHsettlers, it is taken for granted that they bring 
along inferior goods in their spiritual ba^age. 

VII 

The economist, it must be conceded, has a firmer 
footing in facts than his fellow-critic. "Measurable 
economic realities," inadequate thoiigh they be as a full 
measure of the situation, are surer guides, by far, than 
brilliant, daring, but unfortunately misleading gen- 
eralizations of the racial and cultural worth of a 
people. How precarious is such an undertaking is 
convincii^y set forth by a keen Frenchman in these 
words:' 

The life of peoples and the mass of their aspirations 
are bo complex that in the impossibility of embracing 
them all, every observer attaches himself in particular 
to the sides which most strike bis imagination. In 
the sympathetic or unsympathetic portrait of a people 
it is the individuality of the artist rather than that of 
his models which appears to view. When hatred or 
infatuation, entering into party spirit, darken the 
clear vision of the author, we have before us only false 
or caricatured images. What increases the difficulties 
is the incredible quantity of data which this science 

' Jean Finot. Race Prtfjudice, Part III, Anthropo-Psychol- 
<^ and Anthropo-Sociology. Chapter I, The Failure of the 
Psychology of Peoples. 
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has to make use of in giving more or less hazardous 
verdicts. Its conclusions touch all spheres of the ab- 
stract and concrete life of a people, so that the person 
who formulates them must have an "innumerable 
heart" and in his brain an unfathomable spring of 
knowledge. In beginmi^ with the nmthematical sciences 
and ending with history, lii^uistics and hterature, he 
must be familiar with everything. Inasmuch as the 
soul of a people manifests itself as much in its actions 
as in ite ideal aspirationa, he who would judge it must 
know how to hear and comprehead the least perceptible 
beatings of its heart. He must know its intellectual 
treasures, its arts and its poetry, its crimes and its 
virtues, the visible actions of its politics and its invisible 
tendencies, its social and private ethics, the extent of 
its altruistic sentiments and also the force of its ^oism. 
Moreover, it would be enough to let a few errors slip 
into this vast work in order to derange its mechanism 
and annul its value. 

The coryphies of this fatalistic paychol(^y console 
themselves with the thought that their lai^ frescoes 
are so much the more true to life in that they leave 
many details in semi-obscurity in order to place the 
essential traits in full light. But they appear to forget 
that the essential traits are only the result of these 
manifold details. Before fixing a label on the soul of 
a people one must know exactly the machinery of its 
working. 

If, then, it appears to be well nigh impossible to 
give an accurate descriptive picture of group character, 
how much more difficult and unprofitable still miist it 
be to confine this many-sided, elusive "soul" of a 
people within the narrow limits of statistical indicesl 
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vni 

Neither the economic nor the racial-cultural version 
of ike immigration problem, can, therefore, be the sole 
and secure basis of a comprehensive plan for conscious 
nation-building in the new America. Th^ must be 
imited in a synlhetic view that will at once be broad 
and sane. Such a view will be compounded of these 
essential elements: the problem of immigration has 
various aspects, among which the economic and the 
racial-cultural are most important. In the first stage 
of the consideration of the question, the economic 
phase is most urg^it and therefore tends to over- 
shadow all others. But because, for the time being, it 
occupies the center of pubhc attention, critical students 
must not be misled into believing that this phase con- 
stitutes the sum and substance of the problenL Mat- 
ters bearing upon the means of getting a livelihood 
always strike nearest home and it is peculiar^ tempt- 
ing to identify thran with all the other, often equidly 
pressing phases of the situation. All the valid criti- 
cisms of the economic interpretation of history apply 
to the economic interpretation of inmiigration. In the 
second stage, the significance of the cultural phase 
gradually emerges and tends to dominate tiie thought 
of student and of l^islator. The immigrant comes to 
be looked upon as somethii^ more than a mere labor 
tmit. He and his group are recognized as having a 
distinct individuality, as possessing a cultural back- 
ground different from that of the native-bom. This 
social heritage presumably has elements worth while 
inc<Hporating into the life of the country. The third 
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Bt^e marks the attempt to see the economic and cul- 
tiiral phases in relation to each other and treat tiiem 
(as they indeed are) as parts of a sii^e problem. 

The synthetic view implies further, the concept of 
an evolving, rath» than of a static American standard 
of livii^ and culture. In this evolution t^e new- 
comers are playii^ thdr part and contributii^; their 
share.* This necessarily rejects the idea of the ab- 
solute superiority of the old stock and culture and 
admits the possible value for American life of the 
contributions of the immigrants. True, both groups of 
critics, especially Uie socio-biolc^ts, ^ree that if 
the new-comers could make distinctive additions to 
the culture of America, it woiUd be so much the better 
for both. But, as yet, the imm^rants have not done 
so.* It is here that the ^mthetic view reveals the 

■ This would seem to be true whether the standard of living 
be conceived as the "absolute" or ^e " efficient" standard. A clear 
discussion of these bade notions can be found in The Standard ef 
Lmttff in Japan, Koldchi Morimoto, Jokm Hopkins VraversUy 
Stvdiei in Historical arid Political Science, Series XXXYI, No. I, 
pp. 16-18. P. 16: "The mode and scale of activities adjusted to 
these wants (food, shelter and clothing) will be termed the 'abso- 
lute ' standard of living. Tlus is the lowest possible standard of 
living for human existence." The "efScient" standard of living is 
defined on p. 18 as "the mode and scale of activities adjusted to 
wants for necesdty, decency and comfort in any particular society at 
any time or in any place." On p. 18 again: "This standard re- 
quires as essential elements, food, clothing, housing, light'Ttg and 
beating, education, society, charity and religion, health, recieatioa 
and saving (insurance)." 

' " . . , if, as we believe, the record of thOT achievementa 
shows, a large part of the immigration is on the average inferior to 
the older population of the United States, such are eugenically a 
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relation betweeai the two phases of the problem. It 
may be correct to say that the new-comers have not 
yet made striking contributions. So intimately, how- 
ever, are the economic and cultural aspects of group life 
bound up with each other, that as long as the economic 
basis of the life of the newcomers is dther insecure 
or inadequate, so long genuine cultural contributions 
can hardly be expected of them. 'Wliere there is little 
or DO leisure, there is little or no higher culture. In 
other words, it is not necessarily the supposed in- 
herent incapacity of the immigrants for culture-build- 
ing that exphuns the paucity of th^ achievements 
in the new land. It nay well be that the forces of 
the new environment are even more potent in prevent- 
ing the foreign-bom from spontaneous creation of 
culture values. 

DC 
This view of the matter is the outcome not merely 
of logical deduction, but It finds much suppori^ in 
well-established facts. Ward makes the exhaustive 
researches of Odin the statistical basis of his claim that 
opportunity is the sine qua rwn of the full unfolding 
of genius or talent or merit of any sort.^ 

detriment to the future progress of the race. The direct biological 
result to be expected from the assimilation of such newcomers is the 
swamping of the beet characteristics of the old Americaa stock, and 
a diminution of the average intelligence of the whole country." 
Paul Popenoe and R. H. Johnson, Applied Eugenics, Chapt. XV, 
ImmigralJon, p. 304. 

'See L. F. Ward, Applied Sociology, Chapt. VII, Intellectual 
E^Utarianism; also the chapters on The Economic Environ- 
ment, pp. 19S-204; The Social Environment, pp. 204^-208; Tlie 
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By opportunity in the broad sense, Ward metms 
"every form of social adjustment that sets free and sets 
to work the psychic forces of man," ' or the two princi- 
pal forms of opportimity "leisure and education." ' 
More specifically, he sums up the factors which make 
for the production of the "agents of civilization," as * 

(1) Centres of popidation containing special intel- 
lectual stunuli and facilities. 

(2) Ample material means insuring freedom from 
care, economic security, leisure and the wherewithal 
to supply the apparatus of research. 

(3) A social position such as is capable of producing 
a sense of self-respect, dignity and resCTve power which 
alone can inspire confidence in one's worth and in one's 
right to enter the lists for the great prizes of life. 

(4) Careful and prolonged intellectual training dur- 
ing youth, whereby all the fields of achievement become 
familiar and a choice of them is possible in harmony 
with intellectual proclivities and tastes. 

How many of these factors are operative in the lives 
of the recent immigrants in America and in the lives of 
thdr iromediate descendants, and to what degree are 
these forces at work mdoi^ them? It would be wise 
to inquire into these pertinent questions rather mi- 
Educational Environment, pp. 211-221. Odin's woric which fonns 
the factual basis of his discusmon is GeTiiae dea GrantU Hommes, 
Gens de Lettres Franfais Modemes. 

' L. F. Ward, Applied Sociology, p. 130. See also Chaa. H. 
Cooley, Genius, Fame and the Comparison of Races, AnndU of the 
Amer. Acad. Ptd. and Social Scimce, Vol. IX, May 1897, pp. 317- 
35S. 

* Applied Socwtogy, p. 234. 

> Applied Sociology, Chapt. X, The Lo^c of Opportunity, p. 224. 
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nutdy before consigning any or all of Che rec^it 
settlers to the scrap-heap of cultural sterility. 



But had these fragmentaiy outlooks upon the 
immigration problem been confined to the sphere of 
harmless academic discussion, it would simply have 
betokraied a cramped intellectual horizon to be ex- 
panded by the sheer force of the logic of the new 
situation. But, conscioiisly or uncoosciously, these 
views (the economic and the racial-cultural) were re- 
flected and are even now reflected in legislation af- 
fecting immigrants before and after their entry into 
the United States.' The emphasis upon the economic 
fitness of the incoming alien is embodied in clauses 
prescribing a head tax, forbidding the importation 
of contract laborers, excluding persons with physical 
defects which may aCfect their ability to earn a living, 
regulating the receipt of bonds or guaranties that the 
immigrant shall not become a public chaige. Provi- 
sion is also made, for his protection after landing, 
from fraud and loss, and for "a beneficial distribution 
of aliens admitted into the United States among the 
several states and territories desiring immigration,"* 
though the latter provision is given much scantier at- 
tention in actual administration than its far-reaching 

1 See Reports <^ Ote Immigratioa Commission, Vol. 39, Immigra- 
tion L^pelation. Appendix A, Synopus of Immigration and Con- 
tract Labor Laws, 1875-1907. See also Act of Feb. 5, 1917, Bulle- 
tin on Immigration Laws, Rules of May 1, 1917, U. S. Dept of 
Labor, Bureau of Immigration. 

' Act of February 5th, 1917, Sections 29 and 30. 
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importance would warrant. These, together with a 
mass of prescriptions for the administration of the acts, 
constitute the major portion of every immigration law, 
down to the act of 1917. 

To a lesser d^ree the racial-cultural view has 
influenced the law-makers. This attitude, as yet 
mainly negative, is registered in the clauses for the 
exclusion of idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded and in- 
sane persons, paupers, persons afflicted with tuber- 
culosis or with a loathsome or dai^erous conta^ous 
disease, the exclusion of ahens who are natives of 
specified islands and territory of the continent of Asia 
(particularly the Chinese).' An attempt to reach out 
for some cultural standards is evident in the Uteracy 
test.* Plans for the preferential treatment of racial 
groups have not as yet been sufficiently elaborated. 
But even if they were, it is open to some doubt if 
they would commend themselves to pubUc poUcy.' 

' For map showing excluded Asiatic Zone preacritted in Sec. 3 of 
the Inunigration Act of 1917, see Bulletin on Inuoigration Laws, 
Rulee of May 1, 1917, U. S. Dept. qf Labor, Bureau of Immigration 
(Map facing page 32.) 

" Art. of Feb. 5, 1917, Sec. 3. 

■ A significant attempt in this direction is the proposed percentage 
plan of regulation of innalgration, tentatively drafted by Dr. 
Sidn^ L. Gulick for the National Committee for Constructive 
ImmigratJon Le^slation. The proposal is that "the number of 
alien persons belonging to a people or mother-tongue group who 
may be admitted to the U. 8., including Alaska, Hawaii and Porto 
Rico, during any one fiscal year, shall be determined, according to 
the following general rule, by the Immigration Commisdon. The 
adnusaible number shall not be leas than five nor more tlian fifterai 
per cent (or posdbly not less than three nor more than ten per cent) 
of a bade figure, to be composed of: (A) The number of American 
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XI 

Immigration l^slation, then, hae thus far con- 
cerned itself mainly with selection, the first of the three 
constitut«nt parte of a well-rounded imm:^ation 
policy. However, the process of selection has been 
essentially negative, that is, it was the exclusion of 
certain undesirable population elemente that was 
aimed at rather than the dehberate choice of the moat 

bom cbildrea of that people or mother-tongue group as recorded in 
the^U. S. Census of 1920, plus, (B) the number of naturalized aliens 
of that people or mother-tongue graup as recorded in the last 
avfulable census, and also, plus, (C) The number of aliens of that 
people or mother-tongue group naturalized since that census, as 
reported by the Chief of the Bureau of Naturalization. If the ba^c 
figure for any people or mother-tongue group shall be found to be 
less than twenty thousand, the number admissible each year of 
that people or mother-tongue group shall be one thousand." The 
teim "people or mother-tongue group" is to be defined and inter- 
preted by the Immigration Commission to be created by the Act. 
The Lnmigration Commission would have power for the purpose of 
enforcing this statute, to classify as a smgle people, all the citizens 
of a given nation or all persons living within a given geographical 
area. Where such a classification is applied to a group which con- 
tains among its numbers persons speaking different mother-tongues 
it is proposed that the Commission deduct from the total permis- 
sible immigration of those classified by a given mother-tongue 
classification, the number speaking that mother-tongue which has 
been made eligible for admission by virtue of citizenship in a nation 
or residence in a specified geographical area; and the number of 
arriving immigrants of a given mother-toi^e, citizens of such 
nation or native to such a geographical area, are not to be taken 
into account in determinii^ whether the admissible umnigration 
from that mother-tongue group has been admitted in the given 
year. See also Sidney L. Gulick, American Democracy aiid Aaialic 
Ciiaenship, Chapt. 8. 
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de&irable persons. Once those in the incoming flood are 
separated out who are palpably defective, either physi- 
cally or mentally or morally, the rest are permitted to 
enter indiscriminately. As for distribution, the second 
part in a comprehensive public poUcy dealing with 
immigrants, only very recently have provisions been 
included in the law foreshadowii^ an increased interest 
in this aspect of the question.' Apart from some 
meager, though promising beginnings, made by the 

' See Section 30 of Act of Febniaiy 5, 1917. "That there 
shall be maintaiited a diviuon of information in tbB Bureau of 
Immigration; and the Secretary of Labor shall provide such clerical 
and other asdstance as may be necessary. It shall be the duty of 
said diviaioa to promote a beneficial distribution of aliens admitted 
into the United States, among the several States and Territories 
desiring immigration. Correspondence shall be had with the proper 
officials of the States and Territories, and said division shall gather 
from all available sources useful information regarding the re- 
sources, products, and physical characteristics of each State and 
Territory, and shall publish such information in different languages 
and distribute the publications among all admitted aliens at the 
immigrant stations of the United States and to such other persons 
as may deare the same. Where any State or Territory appoints 
and mg-jntft'"" an agent or agents to represent it at any of the 
hnmlgrant stations of the United States, such agents shall, under 
r^ulations prescribed by the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion, subject to the approval of the Secretary of Labor, have access 
to aliens that have been admitted to the United States far the pur- 
pose of presenting either orally or in writing the special inducements 
offered by such State or Territory to aliens to setUe therein. While 
on duty at any immigrant station such agents shall be subject to all 
the r^ulations prescribed by the Commissioner-General of Im- 
migration, who, with the approval of the Secretary of Labor, may, 
for violation of any such regulations deny to the agent guilty of 
such violation any of the privileges hcrrin granted." 
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Federal Government in this direction, the whole prob- 
lem of distribution is yet to be scientifically studied 
and feasible plans formulated.' But the third and final 
link in the chain, the incorporation of the immigrant 
groups into America, is yet to be forged. To with- 
stand the incessant wear and tear of a strenuous 
democratic hfe, this Unk must be wrought out of 
sterner stuff than can ever be furnished by perfunctory 
naturalization, and colorless teaching of Enghsh and 
Civics — the traditional methods of "assimilating" the 
foreigner. No matter how careful has been the selec- 
tion or how skillful the distribution, unless the immi- 
grants are fitted into the new environment with the 
maximum benefit to their adopted country and to 
themselves, they have not become truly incorpo- 
rated. 

In a comprehensive immigration law, then, framed 
with the synthetic view of the problem in mind, all three 
policies, selection, distribution and incorporation, would 
find a legitimate and logical place. Moreover, selection 
and distribution would be conceived simply as pre- 
requisites to genuine incorporation. Then, could 

' At the Buggestion of the writer, the proposed Immigratioa 
Act prepared by the National Committee for Constructive Immi- 
gration Legislation provides in Section 4d, "that the Immigration 
Commission, immediately upon its organization shall institute a 
comprehensive inquiry into policies and methods of the distribu- 
tion of immigration; that the Immigration Commission shall pub- 
lish the results of the investigation in full, not later than two years 
from the beginning of the inquiry; that the Immigration Commis- 
sion be empowered to carry on all further educational woric neces- 
sary to brii^ the approved results of the investigation effectively 
before the public." 
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America but clear her thoughts upon what this genuine 
incorporation really involves and what it demands of 
the foreigner and of the native-bom both, much of her 
anxious care about the future would be resolved into a 
new hope for a better day. 
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IMMIGRANT COMMUNITY LIFE AND ORGANIZATION 



Lack of clear, com^o^hensive and far-eighted think- 
ing has been the chief obstacle in the way of America's 
mastering the immigration problem. The truth is tliat 
it has mastered America. A one-sided interpretation 
of the question now exclusively economic, now exclus- 
ively racial-cultural, has produced a national pohcy at 
once illogical and ineffective. 

But rooted in this ill-balanced view is another error 
which has cost the nation dear and which in a synthetic 
outlook would find no fitting place — an error that 
for three decades has vitiated most efforts at incorpora- 
tion of the immigrant into the life of America. More 
pathetic figures cannot be found than the host of 
pioneer Americanization workers during this period 
(whether they be brave teachers of English and civics 
in an uninviting evening school or self-forgetting set- 
tlement workers in foreign neighborhoods, brinpng 
the knowledge of America's tongue, of America's past 
glory, of America's hopes, to the newcomers) watching 
with a bitter heart how their words tell upon deaf ears; 
how classrooms grew empty and social halls deserted; 
how the foreigner in an inexplicable way preferred to 
huddle close to his own and be content to five in his 
ancient shell of tradition; how, slowly these alien 
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colonies in the heart of the great cities emei^ed like 
" lonely coral islands in a vast and surging sea." "Are 
American ideals," mused the disappointed missionary, 
"so foreign to the soul of these wretched folk, that 
their only response is a blank gaze and a hopeless 
shrug? Or do they perhaps prize their own ideals so 
highly that they have nothing but disdain left for those 
of their adopted country? " The Great War gave the 
unmistakable answer to this as to so many other 
riddles about the immigrant. The same fiery enthu- 
siasm for freedom that animated the builders of this 
nation also stirred the hearts of the immigrant peoples. 
Why, then, did they appear to scorn the teachings of 
Americanism? The reply, bom of a great spiritual 
crisis, was: America taught her foreign-bom in terms 
they could not imderstand; in terms that were removed 
from the struggles of their daily life and still more 
distant from their hopes for the future.* Instead of 

• The findings of the Cleveland Education Survey (1916) in 
the matter of the teaching of the adult immigrant would hold, 
in the m^n, of evening school work in moat of the American cities 
where immigrants are offered opportunities to learn Ei^lish and 
dvice, namely: "The trouble is that the teaching methods have not 
been intelligentiy adapted to the needs and abilities of the pupils." 
The School and The Intmigranl, by Herbert H. Miller, Cleveland 
Education Survey, p. 91. As illustrative of the work done, the 
inveet^tor cites his observations made in five successive class- 
rooms in one school vifflted in March, 1916. In the first of these 
classes husky laboring men were engaged in copying: "I am a 
yellow bird. I can rang. I can fly. I can sing to you." In the 
second class the teacher ended up a poorly conducted lesson by 
havii^; his adult pupils read a selection about making pickles from 
cucumbeis. In the third class, the instructor spent most of the 
hour trying to teach inflections, voices, moods, tenses, numbers and 
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concaving the immigrant as he really was, an individ- 
ual with innumerable ties binding him to a social group 
and a traditiomd background, she thought of him much 
like the central figure plucked out of the heart of an 
elaborate painting and pasted in solitary grandeur 
upon a blank white wall. Americanization, then, was 
pronounced a failure. It was necessary to cast about 
for other methods and perhaps for oUier ideals of 
incorporation.! But before finally discardii^ the means 
hitherto employed and proceeding to devise others, it 
is well to discover, if possible, what this costly error in 
Americanization has really been. 

II 

The outstanding features of immigration to the 

United States during the thirty years before the 

European War were the steady rise, on the whole, in the 

volume of the incoming flood and the massing of the 

peraoES and wound up with a reading lesaon about a robin. In the 
fourth room, the lesson was about "Little drops of water, little 
gnuns of sand." In the fifth chiss, the 14 men present were engaged 
in leading a selection beginning: 

"Oh baby, dear baby, 

Whatever you do. 

You are the Idng of the home 

And we all bend to you." 
1 Discuaamg the failure of the evening school Systran to attract 
the foreign bom and to "Americanize" h'm in a genuine way, the 
District Superintendent in charge of the evening schoob of New 
York CSty wrote: "The evening schools had fuled, present methods 
had to be scrapped and a new form of attack made." Nineteenth 
Annual R^Mnii^ the SuperitUendent (if Schoob, 1910-1917. Evening 
Schools, p. 23. 
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foreign-bom m the lai^ commercial and industrial 
centers. While the proportionate number of foreign- 
bom whites in the United States increased only slightly 
in this period, the absolute number increased from a 
little over six and a half miUions to thirteen and a 
half millions.' But what was far more significant was 
the striking growth of many of the foreign colonies as 
such, doubling and trebling their numbers between 
1890 and 1010.^ This was especially marked among 
the peoples from Eastern and Southern Europe. The 
indispensable basis in human material was tiius being 
Ifud for the growth of immigrant commtmity life. For 
what is more essential to the heightening of group 
consciousness than a massii^ together in a more or less 
limited area of like-minded individuals? Under such 
conditions it is easier for the group to live its traditional 
life and to reproduce for its young tiie social atmos- 
phere of the old-world home. The influence of the 
nationalistic leader and his nucleus of devotees is en- 
larged and strengthened. There is even the tendency 
for the group to grow economically more and more 
self-sufficient, of course, within clearly definable lim- 
its. From time to time, also, crises in the life of the 
parent country hei^ten the self-consciousness of the 
immigrant group*. It is this impressive fact of the 
gradual growth and organization of imm^rant com- 
munities that was consistently ignored by the Ameri- 
canization worker or the ^istence of which was per- 

> See 13th Census, 1910, Vol. I, Popul., p. 331, Table 32. 
• Ibid., p. 854, Table 37. 

■ For a descriptioa o! the effect of the European War criffls upon 
immigrant groups, see Chapter I. 
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haps not even suspected by him. The faster the web 
of community life grew, the more the immigrant group 
came to regard him as entirely dispensable, and the 
more difficult was it. for him to reach the immigrant as 
an individual. It was serious enough to have con> 
mitted the pedagt^c mistake of not approachli^ 
the alien through tiie medium of his social herit^e. 
But it was almost fatal to have purposely discounted 
t^e growing power of his immediate commtmity upon 
him and to have failed to utilize its almost limitless 
possibilities for the process of incorporation. 

Ill 

So tmaccustomed are even serious students of the 
immigration problem to thinking about it in this 
fashion, that answers to the most elementary questions 
in this field have hardly been framed as yet. What is 
the nature of this community life? What is its scope? 
How widely spread and how far developed is it among 
the various immigrant groups? Does it exhibit signs of 
permanence or is it merely a fleeting phenomenon? 
Is its growth to be deliberately discoxu^iged? Is it to 
be consciously fostered? Or is it to be permitted to 
disintegrate of its own lack of vitality, melting away 
into the larger life of the genera! community? What 
is its bearing upon the policy of incorporation which 
must needs be re-formulated? A host of other similar 
questions surest themselves only to be met with 
either a partial answer or no answer at all. Here, 
indeed is a worthy task for a new Immigration Com- 
mission which, unlike that of 1907, would make the 
central subject of its inquiry immigrant community 
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life, in atl its vari^ated phases, rather than the de- 
tached, atomized, and, therefore, unreal immigrant 
laborer. As matters stand now, the best that can be 
done is to frame with as much caution as existing de- 
scriptive materials permit, a generalized picture of 
immigrant community life in America, to be corrected 
and refined with the elaboration of more detailed and 
intimate studies.' 

> No exhaustive studies of the community hfe of the various im- 
mignuit graupe are as yet av^lable. The study of "Methods of 
Americanization" which is being conducted by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of Nev York, is perhaps the most comprehensive effort 
thus far Uunched m this field of research. The results of the 
study have not yet been published. The most elaborate single 
anfJysis is contained in the Jewish Communal Register of New 
York City, 1917-1918, a survey of the activities of the Jewish Com- 
munity of Greater New York. Among other sources drawn upon 
for the facts in the summary statement presented above, are the 
following: 

J. W. Jenks and W. J. Lauck, The Immigration PrMem, Chapt. 
V, Manufacturing and Mining Communities, pp. 72-79; Chapt. VII, 
Imnugrant Institutions. 

Reports of the Immigration Commission, 1911. Vol. I, pp. 494- 
497, on types of immigrant communities. 

Report of the Commission on Immigration (o MassachuseUs, 
Chapt. IX, Sec. 2, Organizations among Immigrants for Self-help. 

Emily G. Balch, Our Slavic FeUow-CiHzens, Chapt. XVII, The 
Organized Life of Slavs in America. 

H. P. Fairchild, Greek Immigration to the United Stales. 

Robert F. Foerster, The Italian Emigralirm of Our Times, Chapt. 
XX, United States; IV, The Italian experience; Chapt. XXI, 
The Emigrants — A Study of Motive and Trait. 

Grace Abbott, The Immigrant and the Community. 

Archibald McClure, Leadership <ff the Nea America, Racial 
and Religums. 

II. B. Groae, Aliena or AmervMnt. 
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IV 

That these immigrant communities have certain 
outstanding conmion featm-es in spite of a bewildering 
variety of differences, is soon home in upon the mind 
of the scientific observer. These similarities are more 
easily discerned in the superficial, physical aspects.' 
There is, first, the weU-known tendency to congest in 
a definite, rather limited area, in the heart of large 
industrial and commercial centres. Sometimes there 
is further grouping in the same or adjacent blocks, of 
people from identical native villages and towns. How 

Wm. P. Shriver, tmmignmt Forces, Chapt. Ill, The New Corn- 



Thomas Bui^sess, Gret^ in America. 

Lord, Trenor and Barrows, The Italian in America. 

£nrico C. Sartorio, Social and ReUgioua Life o^ Italiant in 
America. 

A. Mangano, Sons cf Italy. 

The American Leader — Official oi^aa of the Americaa Afisociatiou 
of Foreign Language Newspapers. 

Also an unpubhshed survey of the community life of the Ar- 
meniatis and the Greeks m New York City, prepared under the 
ausiucea of the Cosmopolitan City Club of the New Yoric Society 
for Ethical Culture. 

'The generalized picture here ^ven applies primarily to im- 
migrant communities in large or smaller commercial and industrial 
centres. There are, of course, two other types of communities, 
the camp colony of fordgners engaged on public woric, on trans- 
portation tinea or in some private large-scale industry; and the 
rural oonmiunities of farmers and their families. The first type, 
bdng more or less transient and consistii^ m^nly of men, cannot 
justly be called a community. The second type has more of the 
characteristics of a real community, such as a social life centering 
very often around the church. 
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in these colonies the old-world atmosphere is often 
reproduced with striking completeness is well described 
by a European observer fresh from his wanderings 
throng the congested sections of New York: ' 

I strolled over Third Avenue into Mulbeny Street. 
I was in Sicily at one end of the street and in Piedmont 
at the other end. The very same odor irf fried fish I 
had tried to escape in Naples assailed my nostrils. 
The very same impudent cries of the Genoese fish- 
seller greeted my ears. Fnnn one end of the street 
to the other not a word of Er^ish except the vilest 
curses. The signs over the doors in Italian. The 
clothes of the people, the litter on the streets, the colored 
diawls tied under the chins of the swarthy wrinkled 
faces of the prematurely aged women! It was all Italian. 
It was Italy, with separate provinces and dialects; and 
to my complete edification I witnessed knife play be- 
tween a Sicilian fisb<peddler and a Calabrese loafer. 
On the comer of the street stood a policeman. I was 
tempted to aak him " Please where is America?" But 
he stared me out of my wits. 

I walked out of Mulberry Street and fell into the 
Greek quarter. It looked more like some dde street 
of Stamboul. Caf^ every ten feet. Long-mustacbed, 
sleek fellows were playii^ cards and drinking coffee 
from small cups. 

I soon came into the Jewish quarter. Here and there 
a sign in another language than Hebrew. I wandered 
into the Syrian quarter on Washington Street. Beauti- 

> Konifld Bercovici, in the New York Times Magazine, Dec. 21, 
1919. " In Quest of America in Foragn New York. Adventures of 
a Vidtor from Rumania." For more detailed descriptions see his 
book, Dust of New Yori. 
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fill laces and heavy brocades in the store windows. 
Goldsmiths workii^ on the door sills with their legs 
crossed under them, and the little anvil between the 
knees. Sellers of sweets passing up and down the 
street. Vendors of lemonade in red fezes, and the whole 
atmosphere impregnated with the odor of the decom- 
posing sugar from dates and figs. It was Smyrna or 
Jaffa or the Port of Athens. A young, barefooted boy 
sold a newspaper printed in the Arabic langua^ which 
was eagerly bought by every one. 



For days and days I searched for Americans but 
the only thing American I saw was the dollar. And 
even iiia Majesty's name was not ever3nvhere the same. 
The French called it "piece," the Italian "peze," the 
Rus^ans "ruble," the Gennana "thaler," the Ruman- 
ians "leu." 

With noticeable additions to the population, mainly 
through immigration, the original settlement sends 
out colonists into other sections of the city, where the 
same processes of community life are apt to repeat 
themselves.^ Through frequent visits to old haunts 
and to relatives and friends who have as yet been 

' As illustrations of this may be cited the spread of the Jewish 
population in New Yoric City where today there are at least eight 
well defined centers of Jewish communal life; the growth of the 
Greek Community in New York City with three fairly distinct 
areas of settlement; the development of the Annenian colony, of the 
Italian colony, and several others. For approximate distribution 
of nationalities in New York City (1910) see maps in Slatislical 
Source* for Demographic Studies in New York City. Edited by 
Walter Ludlaw, Ph. D. 
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unable to "escape," contacts with the community are 
kept alive long after the exodus. A rise in economic 
status, encouraging greater mobility, further tends to 
split the original nucleus. The more well-to-do in- 
dividuals and families come to reside in less congested 
sections where th^ find themselves a dwindling 
minority amoi^ other minorities. Here are no more to 
be foimd the characteristic land-marks of each immi- 
grant colony — ^its coffee-houses and restaurants, its 
churches and synagc^es, its meeting halls and book- 
stores, its steamship-ticket ofBces and savings banks, 
its foreign flags uid fordgn signs and perhaps its 
foreign odors, too. Here even tiie practised eye of the 
anthropologist would find it more difficult to pick out 
racial tyi>e8, than in the congested quarter where the 
massing of people brought out phy^cal features in 
sharp relief. The versatile linguist, too, would miss the 
medley of alien tongues and dialects, while the lover 
of the queer in costumes would search in vtun for the 
picturesque rags of the poor foreigner. It is as if some 
powerful, invisible, irresistible steam-roller had passed 
over the whole population and ruthlessly ironed out 
all differences. 



But to look for evidences of immigrant community 
life solely in these outward, more or less static features, 
is but to touch its bare shell; for no sooner does the 
observer penetrate the surface than he is caught in a 
net work of social organizations rangii^ in type from 
the simplest, undifferentiated local club to the most 
complex, nationwide association performing an as- 
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toniBhingly varied number of functions. The omnipree- 
ent "muttial aid and boiefit Boeiety" is, to many an 
immigrant, insurance company, social club, political 
center, labor union, all in one. Out of this matrix, and 
quite as often out of his church or eynagc^ue, arises, 
under the pressure of growing communal needs, the 
vast assortment of specialized agencies so characteris- 
tic of the more highly conscious immigrant communi-. 
ties. This process of differentiation may result in the 
multiplication of similar institutions, as when a revolt- 
ing group fA congr^iants decides to oi^anize an "inde- 
pendent" church or synagogue; or when an enterpris- 
ing assistant to a newspaper editor boldly laimches 
a new publication, even though the conmiunity could 
well afford to do without it; or when a high official of a 
"sick and death benefit society" defiantly gathers his 
own sympathizers into a separate "society" to revenge 
himself for the outrage to his dignity by the ingratee 
in the lodge he built up by the sweat <rf his brow. 
Agaiu, the differentiation may occur in one of the large 
central, suprar<;ommunal oi^anizations, when after a 
careful canvass of the sentiment of its le^on of mem- 
bers, and a still more careful inspection of its treasury, 
it undertakes a new type of work, in addition to its 
multifarious activities. Conspicuous amot^; this type 
of immigrant commimal organization are the "Na- 
tional Alliances" or "Unions"' of the suppressed 

•For example the Polish National Alliance, the Bohemian 
National Alliance, the Pan-Hellenic Union among the Greeks, 
the Ukmnian National Association, the Slovak League, the Sons of 
Italy, the Lithuanian National Alliance, the Anneniao Colonial 
AaaociatJon. Someirtiat similar to tbeee oiganisataona are the 
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nationalities of Europe. Motivated very lai^elyl>y a 
keen interest in the political situation of the home- 
landj they keep alive the nationalistic spirit amoi% 
their followers by publication of propaganda litera- 
ture, by conducting periodically national gatherings, 
by the educational work trf staffs of travelling lec- 
tiu-ers, and by solicitii^ funds for pataiotic work 
in tiie old country. Not tlie least of their activities, 
however, refer to life among their clientele In this 
country. They support social and recreational centers, 
nationalistic uid parochial schools, publish newspapers 
and books, coordinate the work of their constituent 
sick benefit societies, conduct inunigrant homes, natu- 
ralization clubs and societies, employment bureaus and 
orphan^es, and dispense relief and medical aid to the 
sick poor. Some of the activities, meeting a genuine 
demand on the part of the immigrants, flourish and are 
steadily enlai^ed; otiiers wane and are finally dis- 
carded. Thus, in the ceaseless ebb and flow of immi- 
grant communal life, institutions come and go. 

With growth of population, needs become more 
pressing and more clearly defined, until there is devel- 
oped in the highly conscious immigrant commtmity a 
series of specialized agencies dealing directly with every 
phase of its life except perhaps the pohtical.^ Prob- 

"Six Companies," a. federation of benevolent societies among the 
Clunese, and the Japaneae Asaodations among the Japanese. 

' For an elaborate differentiation, into communal agencies, 
see Jewish Communal Roister for New York City, 1917-1918, 
p. 99 and p. 101, describing the manifold activities of the Jewish 
Community of New Yorit City with a population of about a million 
and a half. The following, adapted from more det^ed tables. 
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lems of employment and unemployment are met by 
employment exchanges and vocational bureaus. Trade 
and technical education are provided for in elabo- 
rately equipped and highly efficient vocaUonal schools; 
free loan societies place their facilities generously at 
the disposal of hard pressed individuals who are thus 
saved from the necessity of appealii^ to charitable 
oi^anizatloos. Labor unions, employers' associations, 
conunittees of arbitration, mediation and concilia- 

Bhowa tJie typed of agencies, the nvtmber &nd the approximate 
amount of money spent by them. 

Jewish Coiocunal OROANiuTioira in New York Cnr 
1917-1918 



Typeaf 
eomimmai organwaium 



Number of 
orgtmieationt 



Approximate amount 

spent dwing tfie year 

1917-1918 



ReligiouB and 
Culture 



(including Mutual 
Aid Societies, 
Lodges, etc.) 



Co-ordinating and 



In addition, there are listed 277 miscetlaneous agencies, making 
a total of 3,628 communal organizations. 
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tion, concern themselves with knotty questions aris- 
ii^ out of the contending claims of employer and 
employee. Credit unions or "people's banks" m^e 
credit avulable to the man of small means at moderate 
terms and on the same business basis as characterizes 
the relation between the commercial bank and its 
clients. Numba-less mutual add societies and fraternal 
oi^anizationa minister to the economic and social 
needs of hundreds of thousands of wca'kii^ people. 
Agricultural aid societies, distribution agencies, far- 
mers' associations, aid in the settlement of indi\'idua!s 
and families on the land. For the poor there are rehef 
societies and sisterhoods; for the sick, hospitals, 
sanitaria and convalescent homes; for dependent 
children, cottage homes and boarding out bureaus; 
for the deaf, dxmib and blind, institutions and methods 
of the most approved form; for the aged and infirm, 
pleasant homes in which to pass the remaining years of 
their lonely life in peace and comfort. Wayward boys 
and ^Is are under the kindly supervision of oi^anized 
groups cd "big brothers" and "big sisters"; trained 
probation and parole officers keep a watchful eye on 
adult delinquents and released prisoners, while special 
committees on vice and crime are ceaselessly probing 
into causes and formulatii^ remedies. To coimteract 
the demoralizing effects of commercialized recreation 
among the youth, yoimg men's and youi^ women's 
associations, settlements, social and community cen- 
ters, educational societies, all vie with one another to 
offer wholesome amusement in stimulatii^ surround- 
ing. For tiie vast throi^, however, b^ond the 
influence of this limited mmibOT of t^encies, the for^pi 
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language theater is the dispenser of pleasure; and while 
the press, as such, would hardly be considered a means 
of recreation, the foreign language newspapers do 
perform this fimction for the great mass of their read- 
ers. Rehgious education, too, has its increasingly 
important place in the scheme of communal activities. 
Parochial schools, Sunday schools, institutions provid- 
ing supplementary week-day instruction to children 
of school age, religious teachers' training schools and 
institutes, theological seminaries, a variety of organi- 
zations of religious functionaries, all foster the interest 
of the new generation in the traditions of the fore- 
fathers. Finally, encompassing this vast network 
of organizations and critically appraising their work, 
are federations of philanthropy, coordinating, stand- 
ardizing and research bureaus, and institutions for the 
training of social workers. 

In such a seething community life leadership of 
every variety of excellence flourishes and decays. The 
narrow, self-centered, unscrupulous manipulator of 
men and things is found working side by side with the 
imaginative idealist losing his self in the "great cause." 
The practical opportunist and the uncompromising 
dogmatist both have numberless occasions to work 
their will upon constituencies of varying sizes and vary- 
ing tempers. Deeds of rare unselfishness on the part 
of one compatriot for another are paralleled by inex- 
cusable practices of exploitation, whether these be the 
trickery and heartlessness of the employment agent, 
the padrone, the steamship ticket agent, or the baser 
crimes of white-slavers preying upon the ignorance and 
credulity of the immigrant girl. 
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Tn a word, the group life acts, on the one hand, 
as a selective force, drawing upon its gifted membCTS 
for help in conBerving its identity and further growth; 
on the other hand, it offers fertile soil for the parasitic 
members of the community to live off the body of their 
unadjusted fellow-nationals. Not a few of these 
leaders in imm^ant ccmmumal activities eventually 
widen their sphere of influence and put their experi- 
ences to more or less wise use in the larger doings of 
the general community. 

Thus, were there sufficiently complete data available 
it would not be difficult to arrange, in an ascendii^ 
scale, present immigrant communities, beginning with 
the unoi^anized, vaguely conscious body of ilUterate 
aliens, eking out a miserable existence economically 
and spiritually, and ending with the intensely self- 
conscious community, having a multitude of communal 
organs of expression and attempting to formulate 
the rationale of its life in a complex environment. 

VI 

Viewed in tJiis way, the whole structiire of immigrant 
community life creates the illusion of permanence. 
What else can there be in the minds and hearts of these 
myriads of indefatigable workers, building and build- 
ing, like bees in their busy hives, but the longing to 
perpetuate their group-life for comii^ generations? 
So perfect is this illusion that it has apparently misled 
a brilliant observer of immigrant life so far as to make 
him construct upon this precarious base, an ingenious 
theory of a federation of nationalities in America.' 

• Horace M. Kallen, "Democracy Versus the Melting Pot, A 
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"InumgraDts/' he writes, "appear to pass throu^ 
four phases in the course of being Americanized. In 
the first phase they exhibit economic eaganess, the 
greed of the unfed. Since external differences are a 
handicap in the economic stru^le, they assimilate, 
seeking thus to faciUtate the attainment of economic 
independence. Once the proletarian level of such 
independence is reached, the proce^ of assimilation 
slows down and tends to come to a stop. The inuni- 
grant group is still a national group, modified, some- 
times improved, by environmental influences, but 
otherwise a soUtary spiritual tmit which is seeking to 
find its way out on its own social level. This search 
brings to hght permanent group distinctions, and the 
immigrant, like the Anglo-Saxon American, is thrown 
back upon himself and his ancestry. Then a process 
of dissimilation begins. The arts, life and ideals of the 
nationality became central and paramount; ethnic 
and national differences change in status from disad- 
vantages to distinctions. All the while the immigrant 
has been using the English langu^e and behaving like 
an American in matters economic and political, and 
continues to do so. The institutions of the Republic 
have become the liberating cause and the background 
for the rise of the cultural consciousness and social 
autonomy of the inmaigrant Irishman, German, Scandi- 
navian, Jew, Pole or Bohemian, On iiie whole, Amer- 
icanization has not repressed nationality. Americani- 
zation has liberated nationality." In effect, then, he 
continues, "we are in the process of becoming a true 
Study of American Nationality," The Nalion, Part I, in issue ot 
February 18, 1915. Part II, in issue of February 25, 1915. 
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Federal state, such a State as men hope for as the out- 
come of the EuTopeaD War, a great republic consistu^ 
of a Federation or Conomonwealth of nationalities." 
And since that is the fact, why not face it bravely? 
Why not xinderstand that a new and i>erhaps worthier 
ideal of American life is here foreshadowed? In the 
future Ammca "the conunon language of the common- 
wealth, the language of its great political tradition, 
is English, but each nationaUty expresses its emotional 
and voluntary life in its own lai^uage, in its own inevit- 
able {esthetic and intellectual forms. The common 
life of the commonwealth is politico-economic and 
serves as the foundation and backgroimd for Hie reali- 
zation of the distinctive individuality of each nation 
that composes it. Thus 'American civUization ' may 
come to mean the perfection of the cooperative har- 
monies of 'European civiUzation,' the waste, the 
squalor and the distress of Europe beii^ eliminated — 
a multipUcity in a xmity, an orchestration of mankind." 

VII 

Alluring as such an ideal may be, it turns out to be a 
will-o-the-wisp, when examined in the Ught of a deeper 
understanding of immigrant commtmity life of today. 
At the vay base of the structure are forces at work 
sUently sapping its stability. Some of these disruptive 
influences are more relentless than others. But all 
together they form an almost irresistible combination. 
One need b^in only with the proverbial lack of har- 
mony among Greeks, Poles, Armenians, Jews and the 
other immigrant groups. Nothing is so repeatedly im- 
pressed upon the inquire by the immigrant leader as 
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the fact that there is no united leadership in the 
group, that petty factional quarrels retard urgent 
work and that if only unity could somehow be created, 
many of the woes of the immigrant would disappear. 
This internecine strife has its roots in differences of 
political outlook, of religious beUef, of economic status, 
all harking back to the social miheu in the old-world 
home from which the contending parties inherited 
their distinctive earmarks. Freedom of speech and of 
action in an exhilarating democratic atmosphere further 
accentuate particularistic tendencies, until many a 
promising leader throws up his hands in despair and 
withdraws from active participation in communal 
affairs. More often than not, financial success on the 
part of the enterprising immigrant means a severance 
of ties with his less fortunate brethren, who are left 
to struggle alone against great odds, while he floats 
on into the wider, freer world of general community 
life which quickly engulfs him. 

VIII 
More pervasive, however, in its disint^rating effects 
is the waning of the influence of formal religjou upon 
the masses of immigrants. Thus, rupture may begin 
with the revolt of congregants against the authority 
of the priest appointed by the ecclesiastical powers 
"at home," deposing him, selecting a spiritual leader of 
their own choosing for their "independent" church, 
and retaining the administration of church funds in 
their own hands. The first step is thus taken towards 
the secularization of communal activities. The lack of 
an adequate number of well-trained clergymen may set 
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adrift numberless groups who perbape are only too 
eager to be freed from the oppressive formalism of the 
church as they knew it in tiie old world. Indifference 
easily ripens into open opposition, and once the word of 
defiance is uttered, the m^c spell of rehgion is broken 
forever. Skepticism, free thou^t, atheism, anarchism, 
are then congenial s^tems of thought, strengthened 
uid confirmed at many points by bitter experiences of 
industrial injustice. 

IX 

But the fatal disease gnawing at the vitals of the 
immigrant commxmity is tiie "diluted" second gen- 
eration. Silently, under the roof of every immigrant 
home there is going on a death-stru^le between two 
worlds, two cultures, two civilizations. One is fixed, 
mellowed and clarified by centuries of social living in a 
congenial environment; the other is as yet inchoate, 
crude, halting. In the same family circle different 
tongues are spoken, different newspapers and books 
are read, different foods are eaten, different manners 
and customs observed. The younger members, having 
no memories of oppression in subjugated lands, re- 
spond but feebly to the stirring appeal for freedom 
from the tyrants. It is not from the second generation 
that the thousands of members of sick-benefit societies 
and national aUiances are recruited. Thus, lack of 
affiliation with any immigrant oi^anization whatsoever 
is the rule rather than the exception among the children 
of the foreign-bom. It is no wonder, then, that they 
feel no desire to perpetuate the group, for to them the 
group does not exist. But what is most ominous for 
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the immigrant community is the striking increase in 
the proportion of inter-marri^e in the second genera- 
tion.' The wider the contacts with other national and 
religious circles, the greater the cbancee of fusion. 
The "melting pot" does indeed seem to melt and keeps 
on melting with increasing power as the generations 
recede from the source of traditional life. 

The fear of thus losing the children haunts the 
older generation. It is not merely the natural desire 
of parent to retain influence over child. Nor is it 
simply the dread that the wayward offspring will 
mar the good name of the immigrant group by abuse 
of his newly found freedom. It is a vague uneasiness 
that a deUcate network of precious traditions is being 
ruthlessly torn asunder, that a whole world of ideals is 
crashing into ruins; and amidst this desolation the 
fathers and mothers picture themselves wandering 
about lonely in vain search of their lost children. 



With an ingenuity that is well-nigh pathetic, the 
older generation sets about reclaiming those who 
have strayed away, and preventing the growing youth 
from falling a prey to the same alienating influences. 
The scope and effectiveness of this activity depend, of 
coiu-se, very largely upon the degree of self-conscious- 
ness of the groups, upon the presence of enterprising 
leaders and upon the general economic well-being of 
the immigrants. Social centers providing numberless 
opportimities for joyous gatherings of young people are 

' For a detailed discussioii of the facts of i 
Chapters IV and V. 
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organized. Nationalist education, with its emphasis 
on the history, literature and other cultural heritage 
of the [>eople finds expression in a growing number of 
supplementary schools. The youths of intellect and 
promise of leadership are sought out and trained for 
service to their group. Philosophies of reconciliation 
and adjustment to American life are formulated by the 
thinkers who look beyond the turmoil and confusion 
of the present. To many of these, however, specific 
reforms of abnormal conditions of immigrant life, im- 
portant though they may be, are like so much useless 
patchwork, incapable of staving off the inevitable 
breakdown of the community. To the morbid imag- 
ination of these fatalistic doctriniures the feverish 
activity of immigrant community life appears like the 
hectic flush upon the cheek of the consumptive about to 
succtmib to his disease. 

XI 

But are there no cotmter-forces neutralizing or 
at any rate retarding this subtle process of di^- 
tegration? There are, but these seem to be of only 
temporary character. The constant influx of new im- 
migrants, augmenting the parent-group, provides hu- 
man material out of which to fashion additional com- 
munal organizations. This periodic infusion of new 
blood vitalizes a social life that constantly tends to thin 
out and be mei^ed with the lai^^ life about it. Great 
spiritual crises, such as disaster to kinsmen in the 
old-world home, war, realization of ^e-long hopes of 
national autonomy, shock the immigrant groups into 
painful sensibility and rouse them to marvelous co* 
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operative efforts. But, when all these extranecnw 
stimuli have spent their force, the group cannot fall 
back upon its inner vitality for sustenance. If there be 
within it the inexhaustible spring of self -consciousness 
its autonomous life will flow on freely, creating new 
forms of adjustment while yet conserving its own 
individxi&Iity. But, if for any reason, this spring 
should diy up, the communal mechanism so ingen- 
iously contrived by the labors of a thousand minds 
will lie dead, like the lifeless works of a clock run down. 

XII 

There is perhaps no country In the world which 
faces this unique problem of MiB incorporation of 
foreign groups in just the shape in which America is 
confronted with it. Under her very eyes are eme^ing 
new cultural forms only to be undermined and swept 
aside in the irresistible current of an all-levelii^ life. 
The current is swift and uncontrolled. Is it also imcon- 
trollable? Can a nation set out to mold consciously 
and deliberately its budding civihzation? 

One need mention only the example of Gainany, 
which within the five or six decades before the Eun^)ean 
War had grown from a loose collection of feudal agri- 
cidtural states to a highly industrialized, first-class 
power, under the brutal urge of a conscious, imperial- 
istic ideal.' But to cite this example is at the same 
time to make clear the radically different conditions 
under which conscious civilization-buildii^ must be 

' See Frederic C. Howe, Socialized Germany, imd W. H. Daw- 
son, The EvUvHon of Modem Oermany, for a clear aaalyais of 
bow this was accomplished. 
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attempted in Ammca. The fusion of races and cultures 
is here proceeding in a democratic setting. There is 
neither the call nor the need for compulsion. In fact, 
there is an almost pathetic readiness on the part of 
the children of the fusing peoples to relinquish their 
individuahty. It would even seem to some as if they 
should perhaps be protected from the folly of their utter 
self-abandon. Moreover, the drama is staged here on 
a scale unprecedented in the history of any nation. 
Little wonder, then, that prophecy halts before such 
an awe-inspirii^ spectacle I 

xni 

Now it is perhaps Uiis very vastness that induces 
many students to approach through quick, misleading, 
often flippant generalizations, this problem of incor- 
porating the various eUmic elements into America. 
To liiem it seems almost self-evident that the only 
feasible method of study is general observation of 
immigrant life, mote or less cautious and well-balanced; 
yet thus far they have failed to observe its most signif- 
icant feature, namely, the rise and growth of the immi- 
grant community. On the other hand, those who see 
the full import of this striking fact and attempt to 
approach the problem from this new angle, find them- 
selves blocked in their efforts by the fragmentary nature 
of the available data. Not until exhaustive and inti- 
mate inquiries into imm^ant group life in this country 
have been made will the foundation have been laid for a 
sound pohcy of incorporation. 

Meanwhile it is necessary that forecasts of probable 
effects and actual attempts at social control of the 
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iirunigrant question prot-ct'd from the basis of measurable 
facts, if possible. It is high f inie to search for some more 
secure starting point, e\'cn thougli the result readied 
may turn out to have neither the precision nor the 
finality of a mathematical solution. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE PACTS OF INTERMARRUGE 

I 
A study of the facts of intennarriage offers a reason- 
ably secure base from which to begin excursions 
into the elusive problem of assimilation. Several 
reasons would tend to confirm this view. Intennar- 
riage, as such, is perhaps the severest test of group 
cohesion. Individuals who freely pass in marriage 
from one ethnic circle into another are not under the 
spell of an intense cultural or racial consciousness. 
Consequently, the greater the number of mixed 
marriages, the weaker, broadly speaking, the group 
solidarity. Moreover, such a test as this is quantita- 
tive. Statistics of intermaniage furnish concrete, 
measurable materials in a field where such data are as 
urgently needed as th^ are hard to secure. 

II 
Adoptii^ this method of approach, however, several 
difficulties arise immediately. The first and most 
discouraging is, that practically no facts on inter- 
marriage in the United States are available. little 
is known of the extent of the fudon, of the rate at 
which it is taking place or of the groups amalgamatii^ 
quickly or slowly. Still less is known of the biolo^c 
effects in the actual cases of intermarriage, while the 
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subtle interplay in mixed marriages of different types 
of mind and of culture has thus far almost completely 
eluded the observation of the scientific student. "Much 
remains to be done in the study of this subject" writes 
Professor Boas/ "and, considering oiir lack of knowl- 
edge of the most elementary facts that determine the 
outcome of this process I feel it behooves us to be most 
cautious in oiir reasoning . . . the more so, since the 
answer to these questions concerns the welfare of 
millions of people." 

Ill 

A natural consequence of this lack of quantitative 
data is that statistical methods of treatment of the 
problem have hardly been developed. Whatever work 
has been done in the problem of assimilation is either 
historical or observational in its content and method. 
Instances of group interaction in the past are selected, 
the general results noted from an analysis of historical 
records, and conclusions drawn that have more or less 
universal validity.* Or, the process of assimilation is 
carefully observed in the case of hving social groups.' 

' Franz Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man, Chapter X, Race 
Problema in the United States, p. 2(i3. 

• A striking illuHtration of this type of work is Der Rassenkampf, 
by Ludwig Gumptowicz; sec also Sarah E. Simmona, "Social 
Assimilation," American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 7, July-May, 
1901-1902; Part II, V. Assimilation in the Ancient World; VI. 
Assimilation during the Middle Ages. 

* See Sarah E. Simons, op. cil,, VII, Assimilation in the Western 
World (including Russia, Austria-Hungary, Germany, United 
Sta(*s). An ingenious method of study is employed in The Potinh 
Peasant in Europe and America, Monograph of an Immigrant 
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As in all research of this nature, definite limits are set 
to it by the authenticity of the historical evidence, by 
the number of proper examples illustrating the process, 
and by the skill and social insight the student exhibits 
in the interpretation of the facts. With the develop- 
ment of statistical science, quantitative methods will 
doubtless come to supply the deficiencies in a sub- 
stantial manner. It is even possible to conceive, 
without an undue stretch of the scientific imagination, 
that experimentation may be added as a further device 
for arriving at the social laws underlying the process 
of group interaction. The situation in the United 
States strongly suggests such a possibility. Here is to 
be found the requisite human material in an undreamed- 
of abimdance and variety. Here group and class 
conscioiisness, is, relatively speaking, less intense and 
less exclusive than perhaps in any other country. Con- 
sequently, while the biologic factors involved may 
possibly for a long time elude social control, the social- 
psychic forces generated in the group contacts are 
certainly more amenable to consciotis manipulation. 
At any rate, students are b^inning to point out the 
unique opportunity America possesses in this regard. 

IV 

But even if the basic data of the extent and the 

direction of intramarri^^ among ethnic groups in 

the United States were already at hand, a scientific 

Ortmp, by Wm. I. Thomas and Florian Znamecld. Through an 
analyraa of series of peasant letters and autobiographical materials, 
light is thrown upon the organization of the Polish peasant group- 
life and its modification in a new environment. 
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interpretation of the meaning of the facts would not be 
an eaey matter. For, inevitably there would arise 
the mooted question of the desirability or undesirap 
bility of ethnic amalgamation. Depending upon what 
is conceived as the ideal of the future American society, 
the facts might be made to spell its doom or its sal- 
vation, its progress or its d^eneration. Moreover, it 
is a Intimate doubt how far intermarriage, as such, 
is an index of assimilation in the United States. ' ' There 
are Europeans who hold" writes Bryce' " — and in 
this physiologically minded age it is natural that m«i 
should hold — ^that the evolution of a distinctively Amei^ 
ican type of character and manner must still be distant, 
because the heterogeneous elements of the population 
. . . must take a long time to become mixed and 
assimilated. This is a plausible view, yet I doubt 
whether differences of blood have the importance which 
it assumes. What strikes the traveller, and what tiie 
Americans themselves delight to point out to him, is 
the amazii^ solvent power whi(^ American institu- 
tions, habits and ideas exercise upon newcomers of all 
races. The children of Irishmen, Germans and Scandi- 
navians are far more like native Americans than 
prevalent views of heredity would have led us to expect 
... I venture, however, to believe that the intel- 
lectual and moral atmosphere into which the settlers 
from Europe come, has more power to as^milate m^i 
than th^ race qualities had power to change it; and 
that the future of America will be less affected by this 
influx of new blood than any one who has not studied 
tiie American democracy of to-day can reahze." Doubt 
■ James Biyce, The American CommomDeaWi, Vol. II, p. 725. 
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is further strengthened when it is found that a low 
proportion of intermarriage may coexist with a high 
degree of mental and social assimilation.* 

But while all of these difficulties are genuine, to be 
sure, and to a crartain d^ree limit the value of inter- 
marriage statistics, none of the obstacles is insunnoimt- 
able. Although few facts relatii^ to the fusion of 
ethnic groups in the United States have yet been gath- 
ered, the sources for such studies are easily accessible. 
VfiHx a sufficiently strong scientific interest, and a 
considerable degree of patience on the part of investi- 
gators, the groundwork will soon be liud for a thoroi^ 
understanding of the vital questions involved.^ 



To make the task dmpler in the initial stages, 
the problem might be divided into its two natural 
divisions: the fusion among themselves of the vari- 
eties d the white races, particularly the European 
types; and the mixture of the white race with other 
races in America, such as the neffo, the Indian and the 
yellow races. Attention might then be confined to ihe 
first subdiviuon, leaving the researches into the sec- 
ond to be tmdertaken after substantial progress has 
been made in the first. That this would not be an 
imjustifiable procedm« will easily be granted, in view 
of tiie fact that social and political conditions in the 
United States have kept and are likely to keep down to 
a neghgible figure, for an indefinite period to come, the 

' As an illustration of this may be cited the Jewish group. See 
Table V, p. 121 sad Table F, p. 264, for proportions of intermarriage. 
* See Ai^wndix A, Methodoloipcal Note, p. 241. 
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proportion of intennarriage between the white and the 
colored populations.' This limitation of the field of 
research further amplifies the question. Whereas 

'See Mary R. Coolidge, Chiwae Immigration, p. 441 "... 
the prejudice against the mixture of North European whites and 
Chinese is extreme and has resulted in an amendment adding the 
word 'Mongolians' to the law prohibitii^ intermarriage of whit« 
persons and negroes, in several states and territories." 

Sentiment against miscegenation in the South is stroi^ and 
growing both among the whites and among negroes. Intennar- 
riage is l^ally prohibited in all the Southern States and in the 
following Northern and Western States: Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, 
Oklahoroft, Oregon, Utah. In Northern States where there Is no 
prohibitbn there seems to be even less intermixture. See Ray 
Stannard Baker, FoOowing the Color Line, Chapter VIII, The 
Mulatto: The Problem of Race Mixture. Also M, S. Evans, 
Black and White m the Southern States, Chapter IX, Blood Mix- 
ture, The Sin of the White Man. Also Gilbert T. Stephenson, 
Race Diatinctians in American Law, Chapter VI, Intermaniage 
and Miscegenation. Also Albert E. Jenks, The Legal Statue of 
Negro-White Amalgamation in the United States, American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. 21, July-May, 1915-16, p. 666. Also Frederick 
L. Hoffman, Race Traiie and Tendencies of the American Negro, 
Chapter IV, Race Amalgamation. 

Boas, commenting on the int«imixture of black and white 
populations in the United States remarks: "While the large body 
of the white population will always, at least for a very long time to 
come, be entirely remote from any possibility of intermixture with 
n^roes, I tiiink that we may predict with a fair degree of certainty 
a condition in which the contrast between colored people and 
whites will be less mariced than it is at present." Mind of Primi- 
tive Man, pp. 275-276. He feels, moreover, that the policy of those 
states which attempt to prevent all racial intermixture is based 
upon a misunderstanding of the process involved. "The alleged 
reason for this type of le^slatjon is the necessity of protecting the 
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there is considerable difference of opinion among 
biologists and sociologists as to the desirabiUty of 
misc^enation among peoples of divergent races, such 
as the white and the black or the white and the yellow,' 
there is a closer approach to unanimity on the question 
of the fxision of varieties of the same race.* Keepii^ 

white race against the infusion of negro blood. As a matter of fact, 
this danger does not exist. With very few exceptions, the union 
between whites and negroes are those of wliite men and negro 
women. The increase of races, however, is such that the number of 
children t>om does not depend upon the number of men, but upon 
the number of women. Given, therefore, a certain numtter of negro 
women, the increase of the colored population will depend upon 
their number; and if a conaidenU>le number of their children are 
those of white fathers, the race as a whole must necessarily lose ita 
pure negro type. At the same time no such infusion of negro blood 
into the white race through the maternal line occurs, so that the 
process is actually one of lightemng the negro race without corre- 
sponding adnuxture In the white race." Op. cil., pp. 275-276. 

' Waitz, AnlJiropologie der Nattirvolker, Vol. 1, pp. 422-424, 
gives Gobineau's view for and Serres' view against race nurture. 
See F. H. Giddinga, Principles of Soeiologj/, pp. 324, 325, for sum- 
mary of views. See also G. E. Smith, The Influence of Racial 
Admixture in Egypt, The Eugenics Review, Vol. 7, 1915-1916, 
pp. 163-183. Also U. G. Weatherly, Race and Marriage, Ameriam 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. XV, pp. 433-153, Jan., 1910. 

• F. H. Giddings, op. cit., pp. 324, 325: " The consensus of the best 
judgment on this subject, however, supports the conclumon of 
J. C. Nott, that two resembling races produce fertile offspring, 
but tiiat when very unlike races are crossed the offsprii^ show 
an inherent tendency to sterility when kept apart from parent 
stocks." (Nott and Glidden, Types of Mankind, p. 397.) See also 
paper by Felix von Luschan on "Anthropolo^cal View of Race" 
and Earl Finch's paper on "The Effects of Racial Miscegenation" 
in Papers on Inter-Racial Problems Camrnvnicaied lo the First 
Universal Races Congress at London, July, 1911, edited by Gust&v 
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this goieral result in mind and remembmi^ further, 
that for centuries there has gone on in Europe a 
process of racial amalgamation umilar to that now 
going on in the United States, without signs of racial 
deterioration,' alarmist prophesies of a "mongrel race " 
as the outcome of the American process can be seen in 
their proper perspective.* On the other hand, while 
Spiller. Aim Ignaz ZoUschan, Dob Rastenprobtem, 6. Abechnitt, 
Die Folgen von Inzucht und RassenmiBohung, and Hans Fehlinger, 
Kreuzimgen beim Menschen, Archio fur Ranert wid OeteUtehe^ta- 
bidogie, 19U, pp. 447-457. Ripley, speaking of the "phyacal 
danger " which confronts the United States frcnn the submeigenoe 
of the English stock by a flood of continental European peoples, 
Gorrecte himself by remarkii^: "And yet, after all, is the word 
'danger* well considered for use in this connection? What are the 
English people, after all, but a highly evolved product of racial 
blendii^?" See paper "The European Populatioa of the United 
Statee," Huxley Memorial Lecture for 1908. /oumol (^ the ifevol 
Anthropol. InetU., Vol. XXXVIII, 1908. 

» Ft. Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man, p. 260. 

'A. Alleman, "Immigration and the Future American Race," 
Piyp. Sci. MonUUy, Vol. 75, p. 592, July-Dec., 1909: "A mixture of 
these races with tlie earlier immigrants could not possibly produce 
a superior people ... it would vitiate and deteriorate the Ameri- 
can race and might prepare for this nation the fate of the Roman 
Empire." His argument that the future American race will be 
Anglo-Saxon runs as follows: A general intermixture of old and 
new immigrants can take place only in the cities. The rural dis- 
tricts are predominantly Anglo-Saxon. The mixed populations 
will not perast long because the vitality of city populations is less 
than ^t of rural populations. Therefore the country will have 
to replenish the city populations and therefore the Anglo-Saxon 
type will prevwl on tlie whole. Professor Ross in an article 
on "Rami Consequences of Immigration," CmtwT/ Magasiw, 
Dec., 1913, Vol. 87, speaks of a "sub-American nund " and "sub- 
common blood now being inject«d into the vems of our people." 
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visioDB of a highly variable, versatile and gifted people 
arising out of the mixture may perhaps be deemed 
somewhat optimistic ^ it is reasonably safe to assume 
that no danger is involved, provided the fusion pro- 
ceeds xmder favorable social and economic conditions.' 

He painta Uie new immigranta as IlA^dDg " crooked (aces, coarse 
mouths, bad noeea, heavy javs, low foreheads." Their stature, 
according to him, is smaller, their physique is poorer, their vitality 
lower, their morality laxer, their natural ability less. For a mmilnr 
view see also Edwin G. Conklin, "The Effect of Race Inter- 
mingling." Proceedings of the American Philosophical Agsociation, 
No. 4, 1917: "A hybridized people is a badly put together people 
and a dissatdsfied, restless, ineffective people." 

■ F. H. Giddily, Comments on article by Gustave Michaud: 
"What Shall We Be? The Coming Race in America." Century 
Magazine, March, 1903, p. 692: "In our own land all of tliese 
elements vill again combine; not, of course, in the same proportion, 
for history repeats itself only in its general phases, never in its 
concrete details. But the proportions will be such as to make a 
people strong and plastic, with possibilities of action and of ex- 
pression, of grasp upon the garnered experience of the race, and of 
daring outreach into the things that as yet have never been, such 
as no people has yet shown." Or ^ain in an article on "The 
American People," The Irtiematunud Quarterly, June, 1903, Vol. 
VII, p. 291, Prof. Giddings ventures the opinion: "So far, then as 
the fundamental qualities of mind are concerned, no harm can 
come to us through the infuaon of a larger measure of Mediterra- 
nean and Alpine blood. It will soften the emotjonal nature, it will 
quicken the poetic and artistic nature. We shall be a more versa- 
tile, a more plastic people, gentler in our thoughts and feelings 
because of the Alpine stnun, livelier and brighter with a higher 
power to enjoy the beautiful thii^ of life because of the Celtic and 
Latin blood. And more probably through the commin^ii^ of 
bloods, we shall become more deariy and fearlessly rational, in a 
word, more scientific." 

* In this connection it is instructive to keep in mind the condi- 
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VI 
This additional clarification of the problem, how- 
ever, serves only to bring the student to closer quarters 
with the question of interpreting the facts. For, 
assume that the mixture of the European peoples in the 
United States is on the whole not hmmjul. Then three 
fairly distinct standpoints may be held with respect to 
the meaning of the scope and the direction of the fu- 
sion.' It may be urged first, that, although mixture is 
taking place, it is not proceeding rapidly enough for 
the creation of a homogeneous American people; that 
even at the expense of losing some of the cultural 
heritages of the immigrant peoples, the process of 

tions under which backward races are assimilated by civilized 
groups and compare those conditions with the modem aituation. 
See Fr, Boas, The Mind of Primitwe Man, pp. 8-13. The reasons 
why the tribes of Euro[K! readily assimilated the civilization that 
was offered them, while the primitive peoples of today dwindle 
away and become degraded before the approach of civilization 
are given as: 

(a) I.ittle difference in physical appearance between civilized and 
uncivilized. 

(b) Absence of epidemics among the natives similar to those 
which accompanied the invasion of America and Polynesia by the 
whites. 

(c) Moderate differences in economic life, particularly methods 
of manufacture. "The conditions for assimilation in ancient 
Europe were much more favorable than in those countries where 
in our times primitive people come into contact with civilization " 
(p. 13). See, also, Wm. Z. Ripley, "Race Progress and Immigta- 
tdon," Annals Amer. Acad, of Pol. and Soc. Sci., Vol. XXXIV, 
July-Dec, 1909, p. 135. 

1 For a more detailed discusdon of these points of view, see Chf^H 
ter V, Interpretations. 
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fusion must be accelerated, not by enforced mis- 
cegenation, to be sure (such a method impracticable, 
to say the least), but by the v^rous Americaniza- 
tion of the attitudes of the immigrants, and the con- 
sequent undermining of t^eir separate cultural con- 



Or, again, the view may be taken, that while biolc^- 
ically the result of the fusion may tara out to be a 
vigorous and perhaps versatile stock, too rapid a mix- 
ture involves a sudden break with cultural tradition, a 
consequent demoraUzation of the individual and a loss 
to America of the cultural contributions of the immi- 
grant group — a loss that the country can ill afford 
to sustain. Since the forces making for amalgamation 
are irresistible, the only alt^native left is to save 
something from the wreckage, so to speak, by encour- 
^jing the disappearing groups to bequeath their cul- 
tural heritage to America and then gracefully vanish 
from the scene. This would involve the temporary 
heightening of the self-consciousness of the various 
immigrant groups, something eminently worth while, 
even at the risk of slowing down the process of fusion 
for the time being. 

The third standpoint that might be defended 
would hold that, since biologic fusion is really not 
an absolute essential for the creation of a true nation- 
ality, but rather mental and social adjustment of the 
constituent groups in the society, the question of amal- 
gamation must be left to each immigrant group to de- 
termine for itself. According to this view, then, there is 
only one clear obligation Wd upon it. That is, to 
strive ceaselessly to fpve to the growii^ nation the 
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best in the immigrant cultural heritage, to enter whole- 
heartedly into the larger national life and become an 
integral part of the national structure, while yet pre- 
servii^ its individuality as a culture group. In the 
first two views the future American society is conceived 
very much after the fashion of the "blend" of the 
peycholo^t, where the compound is a imit sensation; 
while the second view pictures America somewhat like 
a "pattern," a combination in which the constituents 
retain thdr iDdividuality. 

vn 

Each of these three views can be made the basis 
of a far-reachii^ national policy for the incorporation 
of the immigrant peoples. Interpretations of the facts 
of ethnic fusion from these divei^ent angles are thus 
fraught with momentous results for the future of Amer- 
ica. It is therefore essential first, to present the facts 
impartially and as fully as the av^lable materials per- 
mit; secondly, to develop the interpretation of the 
facta from each point of view separate^, to compare 
the conclusions, and after all evidence has been brou^t 
in, to jud^e which conclusions are more tenable and 
which would furnish the framework of a sound and 
reasonable public policy. Above all, the scientific 
explanation of the facts must be clearly separated 
from their ethical evaluation. For, in the one case 
there can be only one aim: the discovery of the true 
causal relations among the phenomena studied, while 
in the other case, the aim may differ with the ideal of 
progress set up as the final goal. 
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VIII 

The last of the apparent diflSculties besetting the 
path of the student is the somewhat questionable 
character of intermarri^e as a reliable index of assimi- 
lation. It may with some justice be pointed out that 
perhaps a more accurate test of group cohesion could be 
found, such as, for example, affiliation of the individual 
immigrant with specific communal activities of his 
group. Were this test applied, the lack of cohesion and 
disintegration of group life among the immigrant 
peoples would be found to be far greater and more 
widespread than the ratios of intermarriage seem to 
indicate. Thus, while the proportion of intermarri^e 
among the Jews m very low,* the ratio of the imsyna- 
gogued (that is, those upon whom the syn^i^ue, the 
characteristic Jewish social institution, has a vital 
hold no longer) is high.' To cite this instance, however, 
is to show that the exception proves the rule. Unless 
there exist a strong racial self-consciousness, barring 
biolo^c fusion with other religious and cultural groups, 
there is comparatively httle in the way of amalgama- 
tion, once superficial differences of habit-life have been 
swept away in the course of living and working to- 
gether. It the ratio of intermarriage among persons of 
the second generation (native-bom of foreign parents) 
is found to be considerably higher than that amoi^ the 

t See Table V, p. 121 and Table F, p. 264. 

■See Jewish Communal RegiaUr, 1917-1918. "Affiliation vitb 
the Synagogue," by M. M. Kaplan, p. 117. Out of 900,000 Jews in 
New York City only about 415,000 are synagogue Jews, and out 
of a total seatJug capacity of 217,725 only 39,260 seats are in Eryna- 
gogues where English senuona are preached. 
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first genraation^ it is more than certain that lack of 
affiliation with immigraDt conununal life among per- 
80DS of the second generation is correspondingly high 
and possibly even higher. To ai^e from facts of 
intermarriage of ethnic groups, then, is to err by 
imderestimating rather than ovovstiniating the extent 
of assiuulation. 

IX 

But the first step, after all, must be to get the facts, 
and this is by no means an easy task. The huge 
volumes of the census contain very Uttle information 
on intermarriage. The only recourse is to hterally dig 
the pertinent data out of original marriage records. 
For single-handed investigators, without ample me- 
chanical facilities, a comprehensive survey of the field 
is utterly out of the question. The best that can be 
accomplished under the circumstances is to select an 
Amoican community in which the fusion of ethnic 
elements is in process under social and economic 
conditions fairly typical of all other communities tiiat 
harbor more or less distinct immigrant colonies. 

Of all American cities, Greater New York seane 
more admirably fitted for such a sample study than 
any other community that might be selected. Here 
are gathered together nationalities and races from all 
lands and all climes. Here inunigrant colonies flourish 
in all their exotic luxuriance. Here opportunity for 
self-sufficient communal life is as complete as is pos- 
sible away from the native soil. Yet here there is 
mobility and contact, subtle temptation of all kinds to 
break with the old tradition and to blend with the 
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attractive stranger.' In this, New York City is typical 
of all other lai^er American cities that have received 
their share of the immigration of the last twenty-five 
or thirty years.* To be sure the intCTmarriage statis- 

iProfeaaoT Mayo-Smith, commendng on the analogous mtua- 
tion in European countries, writes: "Mixed mairiagea l)etween 
persons of different nationality are not very common in Europe 
compared with the total number of marri^es, because of the small 
number of foreigners present in the couatry. Some Btatistics from 
France for 1891 (Zeitschrift dea Preusa. Bur., 1893, S. C. IV) ehow 
that more than one-fourth of the Gennana marryii^ there married 
German wives, while about one-half married French wives. On the 
other hand, more than one-half of the German women married 
French husbands. About the same proportions are true of the 
English. Two-thirds of the Belgians marry women of the same 
nationality; about one-third of the Italians and about one-sixth of 
the Swiss marry women of the same nationality. In all these cases 
the foreign women are more disposed to marry French men than 
foreign men are disposed to many French women." SUUistica 
and Sociology, Richmond Mayo-Smith, p. 111. 

' Of the foreign-bom whites in the United States in 1910 no leas 
than 72.2% were in urban communities (cities of 2,500 and above), 
56.1% were in cities of 25,000 and more. See V. S. Cenatu, 1910, 
Popul. Vol. 1, p. 172, Table 32. Of fifty cities of 100,000 inhabit- 
ants or more, in 1910, thirty had a foreign-bom whit« populatJon 
amounting to more than 25% of their total population. New 
York City had a foreign bom white population of 40.4%. Only 
two other cities. Fall River, Mass. (42.6%), and Lowell, Mass. 
(40.9%), had a higher percentage than Greater New Yorit. See 
Jenks and Lauck, The ImmigreAien Problem, p. 527, Table 27. 
The presence of a rather small proportion of persons of colored 
races (black, yellow, red) in New York City adds rather than 
detracts from the propriety of the choice of that city, ance this 
study is devoted primarily to an analysis of amalgamation amoi^ 
European peoples. In 1910 the negro population of New York 
City was 91,709 or 1.9% of the total. Indians, Chinese, Japaneee 
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ties gathered for such a conununity as New York 
would have to be supplemented and corrected by 
figures for smaller towns and cities and for rural dis- 
tricts. But here t^aln, the ratio for the larger center 
would be, so to speak, the lower limit, or the miniiniim 
ratio. If fiision goes on in the b^ger city, then, a for- 
tiori, it will go on in the smaller place. All that is 
known of community life in minor centers and in rural 
districts tends to confirm this view. The more intimate 
contact with the much smaller native population, the 
heightened economic ability to many, due to a less 
severe competition in earning a living, the lack of 
stimuli for a group consciousness (such as a large 
massing of the foreign bom, the presence of Intensely 
nationalistic leaders, the existence of communal in- 
stitutions such as the press, the theater and special 
social welfare agencies meetii^ the needs of the immi- 
grants apart from the general community) aU these 
strongly suggest such an opinion, until evidence is 
presented to the contrary. 

X 

What then, are the significant facte bearing on the 
fusion of ethnic elements in a city like New York as 
shown by a study of more than 100,000 original mar- 
riage records over a five years period (1908-1912) be- 
fore tiie war? ^ 

Viewing the phenomenon of amalgamation in the 

and all others, together Dumbered 6,012. See V. 8. Census, 1910, 
Popul. Vol. 1, p. 178, Table 37. 

■ For a detailed statement of the scope and method of this 
statistical study see Appendix A, Methodological Note, p. 241. 
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broadest way, namely, that of fusion among persons of 
different generations,' the first striking fact that ap- 
pears is, that aknost three-fourths of the intermar- 
riages ' (74.0%), both among men and amoi^ women 
take place between persons of the same generations. 
That is, the first generation tends to intermarry witii 
the first, the second with the second.* 

Upon reflection this would seem to be the natural 
result. Differences between generations are primarily 
differences in stage of assimilation. Strange as it may 
appear, immigrants of the first generation belonging to 
different national groups have more in common with 
one another than they have with persons of the second 
generation. But it is a sort of negative commimity of 
interest. The foreign-bom man and woman both do 
not yet speak the language of the country well enough; 
both have not yet acquired the new habits of life, 
and still hark back in their thoughts and actions to the 
ExiTOpean environment. Both are in the first stages of 

> The term "generation " here denotes not an age group, but 
a "nativity" and a "parentage" group; that is, it refers to the fact 
of the birth of a person in the Unit«d States or in a foreign country, 
whether of foreign born parents or of native bom parents. Dif- 
ferences between persons of different "generations," then, do not 
mean differences of age, at all, but rather differences of traditions, 
social attitudes, outlooks, in short, differences of civilization and 
culture. The "first" generation would thus be the one furthest 
removed from what we think of as "American " life, the "second " 
generation would mark the transition period, the "third" genera- 
tion would very nearly represent the "Americanized " product. 

* For definition of the term "intermarriage " see Appendix A, 
Methodoli^cfll Note, p. 250. 

' The reason for omitting the third generation is ^ven in the 
note at the foot of Tables I and II, pp. 104-105. 
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a transition and both feel more at ease among persons 
of the first generation (even though these may be of a 
different nationality) than among persons of the sec- 
ond generation, who by thdr superior knowledge of 
the strange land and perhaps by a subtly condescend- 
ing manner make the foreigners feel rather apart from 
the new currents of life. At any rate, this would seem 
a plausible explanation of the fact. 

That persons of the second generation, thoi^ of 
different national descent, should group together in 
marriage, is still more easily undo^tood. The irresist- 
ible leveling influences of American life have stamped 
persons of the second generation as ummstakabty 
alike, even though but outwardly alike. They speak 
the same tongue, study in the same schools, dress, act 
and t^ 'Ti k alike. 

This view is further affirmed by tiie fact that the 
proportion of intermarriage between persons of dif- 
ferent generations decreases as the interval between 
the generations increases. This holds for both men and 
women. Out of almost 11,000 intermarrii^es (10,835) 
practically one-half (47.7%) were intermarriages be- 
tween persons of the first generation. About three 
and a half times as many intermarriages occurred be- 
tween first generation men and first generation women, 
as between first generation men and second generation 
women (47.7% and 13.8% respectively) and about 
two and a half times as many between second genera- 
tion men and second generation women, as between 
second generation men and first generation women 
(26.3% and 9.4% respectively ).i 

> See Table I, p. 104. 
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The figures for the women are similar. Intermar- 
riages between first generation women and first genera- 
tion men were aUnost five times as frequent as those 
between first generation women and second generation 
men (47.7% and 9.4% respectively) while about twice 
as many intermarriages occurred between second 
generation women and second generation men as 
between second genoitition women and first generation 
men (26.3% and 13.8% respectively.)' 

That this disparity in the proportions of inter- 
marriage is not due to a diEparity in the ratios of mar- 
riageable persons in the firat and the second genera- 
tions is evident, when it is found that the proportions 
of marri^^ble men of the first generation to marriage- 
able women of the first generation (1.29:1) is almost 
the same as the proportion of marriageable men of the 
first generation to marriageable women of the second 
generation (1.22:1) and vice versa,* (.77:1 and .82:1). 
The powerful forces thus at work are undoubtedly the 
expression of sympathy and conform to the law that 
"the degree of sympathy decreases as the generality 
of resemblance increases." * 

XI 

But while the influences of coheuon undoubtedly 
make themselves felt within the generation groups in 
an unmistakable fashion, the forces of disruption are 
relentlessly undermining the solidarity of the immi- 
grant commimities. It comes somewhat as a surprise 

'See Table 11, p. 105. 
• See Table A, p. 256. 
' F. H. Giddinga, iTiductive Soaoiogy, p. 108. 
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that out of every 100 marriages in New York City as 
many as 14 are intennarri^es (13.59).^ One would 
expect that with the great massing of foreign-bom in 
separate communities and the consequent accentuation 
of group relationships, the ratio would be much less. 

But this figure gives no bint of the wide gap be- 
tween the intermarriage ratios of the first and of the 
second generations. Whereas among persons of the 
first generation about 1 1 per 100 seek mates outside of 
their own group (10.39% for men and 10.10% for 
women), among those of the second generation the 
proportion jumps to about 32 per 100 (32.40% for the 
men and 30.12% for the women). In other words, 
there is an increase of approximately 300% (311.8% 
for men and 298.2% for women).* The slight difference 

' See Table III, p. 110. While as yet no figures are aviulable for 
smaller communities, a reasonable estimate would put the pro- 
portion of intermarriage between one and a half and two times as 
high as in N. Y. City, or approximately 20%-30%. 

» See Table III, p. 110. 

If these proportions of intermarriage are applied to the total 
number of married persons (15 yrs. of age and over) in New York 
City in 1910 ([/. S. Cennus Abstract, wUh Supplement for New York, 
p. 604, Tabic 16), the following figures arc obtained: 

(a) Number of married foreign-bom white males (first gener- 
ation) 575,460; number of males who intermarried (11%) 63,190. 

(b) Number of married foreign-bom white females (first genera- 
tion) 521,855; number of females who intermarried (10%) 52,185; 
or approximately 11S,S7S foreigvrbom while persons (first genera- 
tion) who irUermarried. 

(c) Number of married native white males of foreign or mixed 
parentage (second generation) 185,301; number of males who inter- 
married (33%) 61,769. 

(d) Number of married native white females of foreign or mixed 
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between the men and the women might perhaps 
adequately be accounted for by the relatively greater 
mobihty and aggressiveness of the men, and the greater 
conservatism of the women. But the striking increase 
for both in the second generation, calls for a more 
detailed esplanation. 

XII 

What, then, are the possible hypotheeee by which this 
basically important fact may be explained and which 
parentage (second generation) 216,223; number of females who 
intermarried (31%) 67,029; or approximately 1S8,798 natoK vAUe 
persons cif fareiffn or mixed parejUage [second generatimi) who xnier- 
married. 

The total manber of persons (first and second generations) who 
intennarried was approximately S44,17S. 

Treating the figures for the United States in a similar way 
(the intermarriage ratios for N. Y. City being assumed to be the 
minimum ratios) the results ore: 

(a) Number of married foieign-bom white males (first genera- 
lion) 4,432,298; number of males who intermarried (11%) 487,552. 

(b) Number of married foreign-bom white f«nalee (first genera- 
tion) 3,624,215; number of females who intermarried (10%) 
362,421 ; or approximately 849^3 foreiffttrbom white persons (Rrat 
generation) who itdermarried. 

(c) Number of married native white males of foreign or mixed 
parentage (second generation) 2i677,885; number of males who 
intermarried (33%) 883,702. 

(d) Nimiber of married native white females of foreign or 
mixed parentage (second generation) 3,008,927; number of females 
who intennarried (31%) 932,767; or approximaiely l^iejSQ 
rtatttie tohite persons qf foreign or mixed parentage {second genera- 
tion.) who inteTTnarried. 

The total number of persons (first and second generations) then, 
who inteimairied was approximately 2,666,44^. (U. S, Census, 
1910, Vol. I, p. 518, Table 14.) 
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aae of the hypotheses is moBt probable? It might be 
urged, first, particularly in reference to the men, that 
not having enough women of their own group in the 
second generation, they are compelled to seek wives 
among other groups. In other words, the dispmty in 
the proportion of marriageable persons might accoimt 
for the increased proportion of intermarriage. This is 
hardly tenable in the light of the facts. While there 
is a preponderance of marriageable men over marriage- 
able women in the first generation, the discrepancy 
very largely disappears in the second generation, which 
shows the normal, approximately equal distribution of 
the sexes.' The sex ratio factor, then, might e:q)l^ 
intermarriage among men of the first generation, but 
must be ruled out as an explanation for the second 
generation. In the case of women, it would seem 
inapplicable even for the first generation. For, with a 
preponderance of men over women, there would be no 
reason for women to leave their group in search of 
husbands, if the factor of sex ratio were the only one 
operating to detenmne choice.* 

> Since figuiea of the proportion of marriageable persona for each 
nationality separately are not obttunable at present, it must suffice 
to establish the fact of the general preponderance in the fitst 
generation, of marriageable men over women and the definite 
approach to an equality of nmrri^eable sex latJoa in the second 
generaUoQ. This is clearly brought out by Tables B and C, 
pp. 257-258. 

' There appear to be exceptions to this, where, in spite of the 
preponderance of marriageable men over women, the proportion 
of intermarriage among the women is higher. This would seem to 
be the case for the Austrian Poles, Slovaks, Irish, Bohemians, 
Finns, French, Norwegians and the Swedes. (See Table F, 
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XIII 
As it is, posEubly another influence might ui^ men 
and women of the second generation to intermarry 
more frequently than men and women of the Jirsl gen- 
eration. The argument may run somewhat as foUows: 
With higher economic Btatus generally goes greater 
mobility. With greater mobility comes a wider circle 
of contacts, and inevitably a wider field of choice. 
Now, since persons of the second g«ieration are 

pp. 264.) If it were sole^ and exclusively the factor of the 
marriageable sex ratio that vas operatJiig in the first geoera- 
tioa to det^nnine choice, then in those groups where there is 
a preponderance of men over women, there ought to be no 
intermarriage whatsoever on the part of the women. The fact, 
however, that they do intermarry at all, indicates either that 
other forces are at work, or that the presence of a surplus of men 
of other nationalities in search of wives (in addition to the men of 
their own nationality) acts as an indirect compulsion or attraction 
to the women to leave their own. groups. 

In the cases of those groups where the women not only inter- 
many but intermarry more frequently then the men, in spite of the 
preponderance of men over women, the explanation may be that 
a certfun percentage of the eligible men don't marry at all, dther 
because they are not in a position economically or because they 
they prefer not to inUrvuary and thus do not marry at all. This 
would tend to leave free an equal proportion of women. These 
again would be absorbed into the groups where the proportion of 
intermarrying men is higher than the proportion of intermarrying 
women. But since it ia quite probable that even in the first genera- 
tjon other factors, besides that of the marriageable sex ratio, are 
operative, these explanations are undoubtedly incomplete. 

In any event, the proof or disproof of these conjectures, must 
wait upon the gathering of more complete data, among other thing? 
the distribution of the specific immigrant groups according to sex 
and marital condition. 
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generally to be found in the higher economic classes, 
owing to their better acquaintance with the economic 
life of the country, they would thus be freed from the 
shackles of the lower economic existence and be per- 
mitted to move about, with greater probability of 
selectii^ a mate from among the people of other social 
groups with whom they come into contact. If, in 
addition, it be kept in mind that the economic ability 
to many is probably higher in the second generation 
than in the first, a reasonable explanation might be 
found for the unusual increase in the ratio of inter- 
marriage. 

But it may be pointed out in reply, that a priori 
this hypothesis also appears rather improbable. In the 
first place, while it is true that lower income might act as 
a retarding cause of marriage, it does not actually seem 
to do so in the Iowct economic classes. On the other 
hand, with increase of income, other subtle social causes 
would seem to operate to reduce the frequency of mar- 
riage. Whatever decrease in marriages may occur in the 
first generation, is likely to be offset by a corresponding 
decrease in the second geuCTation. 

Such reasoning as this, however, is hardly suf- 
ficient to refute the proposed explanation. If it could 
be shown from actual records of intermarriages, that 
among intermarrying persons of the second genera- 
tion there is a larger proportion of individuals who 
belong to the higher economic classes, than theref is 
among intermarrying persons of the first generation, 
it could be fairly asserted that increased income does 
bring about an increased proportion of intermarriage. 

Now what are the facts? From a comparative 
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study of the occupations of intermarrying persons of 
the first and second generations it appears that, while 
there is an increase in the proportion of individuals of 
the second generation within the higher economic 
groups (and a corresponding decrease in the lower 
groups) the increase is hardly large enough to account 
for the jump in the ratio of intermarriage.^ The 
' This is brought out in Table IV, p. 116, by a broad group- 
ing of occupations of intermarrj'ing persons into: 

(a) Highest group (comprising persons in professional service) 
Isl generalion: 9.4% for men; 11.3% for women; Srtd generation: 
9,4% for men; 9.3% for women. 

(b) Middle group (comprising persons in commerce and trade, 
and manufacturing and mechanical pursuits) Isl generation: 54.2% 
for men; 34.1% for women; 2nd generalimi: 63.0% for men; 66.4% 
for women. 

(c) Lower group (comprising persons in personal and domestjc 
service and the lower grades of public service) isl generalion: 22.8% 
for men; 52.7% for women; 2nd generalion: 8.8% for men; 19.4% 
for women. 

(d) Low group (comprising persons in agriculture, transporta- 
tion and navigation) 1st generalion: 4.9% for men; 0% for women; 
Snd generalion: 2.5% for men; 0% for women. 

(e) Lowest group (comprising unskilled workers) 1st generation: 
8.7% for men; 1.9% for women; 2nd generation: 16.3% for men; 
4.9% for women. 

For similar results -see also Table 0, p. 259, giving comparative 
proportions of intermarriage for 5,932 men (3,400 of the 1st genera- 
tion and 2,532 of the 2nd generation) classified according to 
occupation groups. 

The marked decrease for the second generation in the personal 
and domestic service group is due undoubtedly to the fact that 
these occupations are less frequently entered by "Americans " of 
the 2nd generation; while the unexpected increase in the unskilled 
groups indicates, no doubt, the prevalent lack of vocational trajn- 
iug among young persouB of the second generation, thus compel- 
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average increase, it will be remembered, is about 300%; 
but the full range of increase in the ratios of inter- 
marriage is for men, from 103% to 1446.1%; for 
women, from 112.9% to 1293.1%.' It should be noted, 
however, that the economic factor seems to be more 
effectively at work among women than among men. 
The freer and more widespread participation of women 
of the second generation in the commercial and in- 
dustrial life of the country doubtless creates a greater 
contrast between them and women of the first gen- 
eration, than is to be foxmd in this respect among the 
men, who are not so restricted in their economic ac- 
tivities. As the sphere of women in the economic world 
widens, this factor will grow increasingly stroller, 
particularly as sex propinquity in modern industry 
seems d^nitely to affect matings.^ ' 

ling many to enter "blind alley" occupationa of which there ie an 
abundance in a great city like New York. 

For a comparative study of occupations of the first and second 
generatjons of immigranta in the United States, see Reports of the 
Immigration Commiman oj 1911, Vol. 28, particularly pp. 5-105. 

Note: No comprehensive statistics have thus far been compiled 
on the distnbution of occupation groups according to incomes. 
The clas^cation used in Table IV, however, is in substantial 
agreement with the facte gathered by Frank H. StreightofT, in 
Chapter VI of The DwHfctrfwm qf Incomes in Ihe Untied States, 
Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and Public 
Law, Vol. 52, 1912. See especiaUy Tables XXIV-XXXVI, pp. 111- 
139. 

1 See Table F, p. 264. 

■For a study of "Occupational- Propinquity as a Factor in 
Maniage Selection" see article by Donald M. Marvin, in Quarierly 
PiMicaUmK of the American Staiialicai AsBOciaiion, Vol. XVI, 
r. 1918, pp. 131-156. 
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XIV 

Now if neither disparity of the ratio of marriageable 
persons nor rise in economic status is an adequate ex- 
planation of the unusual increase in the proportion of in- 
termarriage in the second generation, ihe only alterna- 
tive left is to ascribe it to the weakening or destruction 
of the attitude of group solidarity. Once the subtle and 
mmiberlesB bonds that tie the individual to his tradi- 
tional group are snapped, he is set adrift in a vast sea 
upon which float countless similar "kin-wrecked" 
folk. Choice of mates is then determined lai^y, if 
not wholly, by two factors: propinquity and physical 
attraction. The same forces that strengthen or weaken 
immigrant community life, are the forces that fortify 
or undermine this attitude of attachment to the group. 
The most important of these are: 



Porett tandiitg to undermtiw t 
migrant eommuvity life 



Foret* lending to ttrengOien ii 
grant eommunily tife 

1. Geographic 
Dusr&nt population 

2. Stimulus by intAnBely na- 2. Abeenoe of intenflely na- 
tionaJiatic leaders, aided by crises ticmali«tic leaders and normal con- 
in the fortunes of either the group ditione in the home-land. 

in America or of the paroit- 
group in the home-land. 

8. Presence of numerous types 3. Paucity or absence of com- 
fA communal organisations minia- munal oiganiiations. 
t«ring to the economic, educa- 
tional and moral needs of the 



its. 



4. Personal affiliation with en 
munol enterprises. 



4. I«ck of personal affiliation 
with communal enterprises. 
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Poret» lending to OrengOutn imnti- Forcet terujfnf to undertnine im- 

granl eommunily life migranl eommtmUy Ufe 

b. l^snBmiBsion, through ays- 5. IndiSerence and neglect on 

tamatic education, of the cultural the part of the oMfx generation 

heritage of the group to Uie grow- with regard to tmnsnUBsion of 

ing youth. oultuisl heritage to the youngv 



6. Consdoua attempts by ttw 6. Lack of critical thou^t 

thinkers of the group to formulate within the group upon future rela- 

a theory of group-adjuBtment to tioos to the new enTironment. 
American life. 

But after reflecting upon the nature of these forces 
and their influence upon the "second generation" the 
well-informed student of immigrant community life 
might point out that it is hardly accurate to speak of 
them as undermining or fortifying the attitude of 
group loyalty. For, in reaUty the "second generation" 
have no group attitude or loyalty that can be under^ 
mined or fortified. The whole trend of immigrant 
communal life in America has rather been to -prevent 
the formation of any attitude of group attachment 
on the part of the younger generation. This criticism 
is not wholly beside the point, especially when it is 
remembered that the common characteristics of the 
"diluted " second generation are reputed to be on the 
one hand, a lack of knowlec^e and appreciation of the 
cultural heritage of their group and on the other hand, 
a lack of affiliation with specifically commxmal under- 
takings. Nor have most of the immigrant groups 
devised adequate educational methods to impart an 
understandii^ of their cultural backgrotmd to their 
children.' In the main, however, the inevitable con- 

' Even in such a highly self-consciouB group as the Jews, r&> 
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eluBion would seem to be that the increased proportion 
of intennarri^e in the second generation must be 
attributed almost wholly to the negation of the tradi- 
tional personality. 

XV 

The relative efficacy, then, of the three factors 
in bringing about intermarriage may be summarized 
as follows: In the first generation the marriageable 
sex factor is strongest, the economic factor next (par- 
ticularly for women) and the group consciousDess 
factor third. In the second generation the order is 
reversed, the factor of group consciousness or rather 
the lack of it, being most prominent, the economic 
factor beii^ second, and the marriageable aex factor 
playing the smallest r61e. 

XVI 

The facte presented thus far have had reference 
mainly to the relation between intermarriage and 
generation, irrespective of national descent. Equally 
characteristic resulte are obtained when the various 
nationalities are grouped according to the magnitude 
of their ratios of intermarriage. Beginning in Class I 
with nationalities that intermarry least frequently 

l^ouB and cultural education of the youth is in a backward state. 
Of the 275,000 Jewish school children in N. Y. City in 1917, the 
total number receiving some form of Jewish education was 65,400. 
Thia is less than 24% of the eatjmated number of Jewish children 
of elementary school age. See A. M. Duahkin, JewUh Edvcation 
in N. Y. Ciiy, Part II, Chapter I, The Extent of Jewish Educa- 
tion in N. Y. City, pp. 156-157. 
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and ending in Class V with those that fuse most 
readily, the array appears as follows: ' 

TABLE V 

CLASBDICATION Or HATIONALITUIB BY FBOPOBTIOK OW 
INTESUARRIAaB 

{Men and Women c^ the la, Snd and Srd Omeraiumt) 
(190a-1912) 

Clastl 

(0 to 4.99 Intennarri^es per 100 Marriages) 

N<au»udity No.qflnlermamages 

per too MamoQea 

Roumania (Jew) 45 

British West Indies (colored) 48 

Rusaa (Jew) 62 

Turkey (Jew) 80 

Colored (combined groups) 93 

Austria (Jew) 99 

United States (colored) 1 .OS 

Jews (combined groups) .,.,1.17 

Dutch West Indies (colored) 1.44 

Hungary (Jew) 2.24 

Cuba (colored) 3.44* 

England (Jew) 3.47 

Holland (Jew) 4.00 

United Stetes (Jew) 4 . 26 

ft™ 4.63 

> For the number of cases upon which the computation of the pro- 
portions of intennarriage is based, see Statistical Supplement, 
Table F, p. 264. 

■ Based on less than 50 marriage records. 
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TABLE V— Continued 
Class II 

(5 to 9.99 Intermarriagea per 100 Marriages) 



NatUmality 



No. of Intermaniages 
per 100 Marriages 



Germany (Jew) 5 16 

Italy (not located)* 5.58 

Italy (South) 5-83 

France (Jew) 6.54 

Italy (combined groups) 6.76 

Canada (colored) 8-33 ' 

Hungary (Hungarian) 8 . 59 

Aimenja 9.63 

Cfafis /// 
(10 to 24.99 Intennarriages per 100 Marriages) 

NatiorudUy ^"^ of Inl^rriages 

per 100 MaiTtages 

Turkey 13, 15 

Roumania 13.51 ' 

Austria (Polish) 13.56 

Hungary (Slovak) 14.09 

Italy (North) 16 , 73 

Finland 16 82 

Russia (Polish) 20.25 

Ireland 21 .59 

Germany (not located)* 21.68 

Greece 22.14 

Hungary (Gennan) 24.41 

< Based on less than 50 marriage records. 

*"Not located" refers to cases in which geographic location 
of birthplace in reference to North or South of the country was 
not ascertainable. 
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TABLE y—Ctmimwd 

Clan IV 

<2A to 49.99 Internuuriages per lOO Marriages) 

Nalumalil, "'■ '^ ''^'^a 

per 100 Mamages 

Austria (Boheoiiaii) 25.15 

Sweden 31.04 

Spain 33.11 

Gennany (combined groups) 33.34 

Austria (Italian) 35.89 > 

Norway 39. 14 

British Wcfit Indies (English) 39.86 

Denmark 47,42 

Prance 49.66 

CUusV 
(50 to 100 Intermarriages per 100 Marriages) 

per 100 Mamagee 

Poriio Rico (Spanish) 50.76 

Germany (North) 53.05 

China 55.56> 

Gennany (South) 65.98 

Wales 69.44 

Bdpum 59.63 

Austria (German) 69.71 

Scotland 69.79 

Holland 62,58 

England 62.70 

Switzerland (It^ian) 65.86> 

Switzerland (German) 66.32 

Japan 72.41' 

> Based on less than 50 marriage records. 
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TABLE V—CtmHnued 
Clatt F— Continued 



NatiotiaHiy 



No. of Inlermtirriaget 
per too Marriaget 

Cuba (Spanish) 73.73 

Canada (French) 75.60 

Canada (English) 79.85 

Switzerland (French) 82.08 

Menco (Spanish) 87.50' 

Portugal 88.23 

Serbia 100.00' 

Even a casual inspection of this table reveals at once 
distinct groupii^ at either end of the scale. Jews and 
Negroes are at the lowest point, while the Northern, 
Northwestern and Central European peoples tend to 
gather near the highest point. Contrary to general 
impression, the Italians seem higher and the Irish 
lower in the scale. The latter, together with the Poles 
(Russian and Austrian), the Slovaks, the Greeks and 
the Finns, occupy the middle-ground. This distribu- 
tion with slight modifications was found to hold for 
both men and women, and for both the first and the 
second generations. 

XVII 

The explanation for the small proportion of inter- 
marriage among the Jews is not far to seek.* From the 

' Based on less than 50 marriage records. 

* For an excellent discussion of intennamage among the Jews 
both historically and statistically treated, see Arthur Ruppin, 
The Jews of Today, Ch. X, Intermarriage, and Maurice fish- 
berg, The Jews — A Study of Race and Environment, Ch. VIII, 
Proselytism and Intennarriage Among Jews; Ch. IX, Mixed 
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earliest period in their history the leaders of the people, 
feeling abnost instinctively the danger of extinction of a 
minority group, have steadfastly set theu: faces against 
fusion with non-Jews. ^ The strict prohibition of Ezra 
and Nehemiah (about 400 B. C.) was supplemented on 
the Christian side by the various edicts of the Church, 
beginning with that enacted by the Eastern Church at 
the Council of Chalcedon in 388 A. D. and followed by 
those of the Councils of Orleans (A. D. 538), Toledo 
(A. D. 689) and Rome (A. D. 743),' enjoining Chris- 
tians from marrying Jews. It was not until the latter 
part of the eighteenth and the opening years of the 
nineteenth centuries when rehgious and social ostra- 
cism of the Jews began to slacken in its rigor, that 
intermarriage became a pronounced factor. All careful 
students of the problem ' agree that with the emancipa- 
tion has come an increasing tendency to amalgamate 

Marriages in Modern Times. A readable account of the at^uments 
^unst intermarriage from the Jewish point of view is that of Dr. 
David De Sola Pool on "Intermarriage," The HdiTew Slartdard, 
Vol. LXXIII, No. 6, February 7, 1919. 

* The prohibition against intermarriage is expressed in Deuter- 
onomy, VII, 1-4, as follows; "When the Lord thy God shall bring 
thee mto the land whither thou goest to possess it, and shall cast 
out many nations before thee . . . thou shalt make no cove< 
nant with them . . . neither shalt thou make marriages with them; 
thy daughter thou shalt not give unto his son, nor his daughter 
shalt thou take unto thy son. For he will turn away thy son from 
following Me that they may serve other gods; so will the anger of 
the Lord be kindled against thee and He will destroy thee quickly." 

' See B. Peldman, Year Book of the Central Conference of Ameri' 
can Rabbis, 1910, pp. 217-307. "Inteimarriage Historically Con- 
mdered." 

' Among th^n particularly Ruppin, Zollscban and Fishberg. 
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with the peoples among whom the Jews happened to live. 
This holds especially of the Western Exmjpean coun- 
tries. Ruppin, reviewing all available facts bearing 
upon intennamage of Jews and Christians, groups 
the various countries into four classes: 

1. Those where mixed marriages are less than 2%, 
as in Galicia, Bukovina, Roumania and the Jewish im- 
migrant areas of England, France and the United States. 

2. Those where the proportion of mixed marriages 
ranges from 2% to 10%, namely, Cathohc Germany,' 
Hui^ary (excluding Budapest) and Bohemia. 

3. Those where intermarri^e goes on to the extent 
of from 10 to 30% of Jewish marrif^es (Protestant 
Germany,' Holland, Austria (Vienna and Budapest). 

> Figures for 1911 (three years before the Great War) present a 
striking contrast when compared with figures for 1915 (one year 
after the opening of the War). Of 4,449 Jewish men who married 
within the German Empire in 1911, 636 or 14.2% married non- 
Jewish women. The latter included 471 Protestants, 117 Roman 
Catholics, and 47 of other denominations. Of 4,267 Jewish women 
who married in the same year, 453 or 10.6% married non-Jewi^ 
men (3(B Protestants, 111 Roman Catholics, 40 of other denomi- 
nations.) 

The 1915 figures are as follows: Of 1,842 Jewish men 744 or 40.3% 
married non-Jewish women (542 Protestants, 159 Roman Catho- 
lics, and 43 of other denominations) . Of 1 ,497 Jewish women 399 or 
26.6% married non-Jewish men (287 Protestants, 82 Roman 
Catholics and 30 of other denominations). 

This means an increase in the proportion of intermarriage, of 
283.8% for the men and of 250.9% for the women. What the 
causes of this unusual increase have been is difficult to conjecture. 
For tables from which the figures above have been compiled, see 
Statistudiei JahrbiuA fur das Deutsche BeUk, 1913, p. 23, Table 
5, and 1918, p. 7, Ti^le 5. 
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4. Those where one-third of Jewish marriages are 
mixed marrif^es (Denmark, Australia, Italy and the 
older Jewish commiuuties in England and France and 
the United States). The general and inescapable 
conclusion at which Ruppin arrives is: "The more 
Jews and Christians mix with one another in economic 
and social life, the more likely is it that they will in- 
termarry with one another.' . . . The increasing 
spread of intermarriage is indeed not likely to be 
hindered by any race theories,^ so long as the social 
differences between ChriBtians and Jews are wiped 
out and the path to intermarri^e made smooth."' 
In the face of this rapid process of didntegration it is 
no surprise that strong counter-currents gainst com- 
plete amalgamation should have been created within 
the Jewish group as such. Apart from the argument 
of inexpediency or impracticability of mixed marriages * 
(growing out of the incompatibility of traditional and 
cultural baclqpxjimd in the family life), the more funda- 

■Ruppin, op. cit., p. 170 and p. 171. 

* Such as Dilhring'a notion that Jewish blood destroy the pure 
Aiyan race and that there is a phyaiolt^cal antipathy between 
the Semite and the Aryan. Eugeu DUhring, Die JvdenfToge tUs 
Frage der Rassenschddlichkeil. Alao Eduard von Hartmann in 
Daa Judenihum in Gegenwart and Zukun/l, pp. 6-8. 

It is noteworthy that among the Jewish people ai^fumente agunst 
intermarriage rarely, if ever, are of the biologic variety. With 
them the problem has been and is still primarily one of the int«grity 
of Jewish home life, and therefore of the social solidarity of the 
Jewish people. 

» Ruppin, op. cit. p. 170 and p. 171. 

* Ushberg's conclusion is; "Mixed marriages are thus three 
to four times more likely to be dissolved than pure marriages," 
op. cit., p. 217. 
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mental objection raised by many modem spokesmen of 
the Jewish people is that assimilation is a constant men- 
ace to the integrity of the group. Only a strong national- 
ist movement looking ultimately to the establishment 
of a home-land in Palestine can save them from final 
disappearance. The growing Zionist movement which 
^nbodies this aspiration, draws its vigor as much from 
this deep>«eated dread of extinction as it does from the 
romantic idealism of the re-birth of a dead nationality.^ 

For New York City, where one-half of the total 
Jewish population of the United States is concentrated, 
the ratio according to the data gathered for this study 
is less than 2% (1.17). It varies, however, with the 
particular country of origin and consequently the 
d^ree of assimilation of the section of Jewry conad- 
ered. Thus, while among Roumanian Jews the propor- 
tion is .45% and among Russian Jews .62%, it rises 
to 4.26% among native-bom Jews of native parents; 
to 5.16% among German Jews and to 6.54% among 
French Jews.^ 

The English Jews, with 3.47% seem to hold the 
middle ground. In the smaller cities and rural dis- 
tricts the extent of intermarriage is far greater, al- 
though exact figures are not available.* 

> The Balfour Declaration of November 2nd, 1917, favoring the 
establishment of a Jewish home-land in Paleetine has given the 
modem Zionist movement a concrete bads such as it has not had 
since its rise in the latter part of the 19th centuiy. 

• See Table V, p. 121. 

■ Fishberg quotes the estimate of the director of circuit preach- 
ing of the Central Conference of American Rabbis, as 5% in the 
northern parts of the United States, and 20% to 50%, most probably 
33% in the south. Maurice Fishbei^, T'Ae 7eu8, pp. 203-204. 
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XVIII 

Just as difference of religion explains adequately the 
low proportion of intermarriage between Jews and non- 
Jews, so difference of color accounts for the small pro- 
portion of fusion between n^ro and white. There can 
be no doubt that the ama^amation of the two races, 
especially in the southern states, is going on, and that 
there is already a considerable mulatto population. * In 
the North, however, in spite of the absence erf laws 
against miscegenation, the proportion seems to be n^- 
ligibleand perhaps also on the decline.^ In New York 
City, for a period of five years (1908-1912) the ratio 
was 1.08%. For colored men it was 1.78%, for colored 
women, .44%. In other words, the men intermarried 
about four times as frequently as the wtnnen.^ As ihe 

> See F. Boas, The Mind of Primtlwe Man, Ch. X, Race Prob- 
lems in the United States, pp. 275-276. 

'See Ray Stannord Baker, FoUowing the Color Line, p. 172: 
"Although the Negro population of Boston has been steadily in- 
creaong, the number of marriages between the races, which remfuned 
about stationary from 1875 to 1890, has since 1900 been rapidly 
decreasing. Here are the exact figures as ^ven by the Re^stry 
Department: 
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For further evidence tending to show the decline in racial inter- 
marri^es see Frederick L. Hoffman, Race TraiU and Tendenciea 
cf the American Negro, pp. 19S-200. 

•SeeTableF, p. 264. 
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question stands now, it is, in the opinion of an acknowl- 
edged negro leader " of little practical impo; tance. For, 
in practice, the matter worlcs itself out; the average 
white person does not marry a Negro, and the average 
Negro, despite his theory, himself marries one of his 
race, and frowns darl^ly on hLs fellows unless they do 
likewise. In those very chiiies of Negroes who have a 
large infusion of white blood, where the freedom of 
marriage is most strenuously advocated, white wives 
have always been treated with a disdain bordering on 
insult, and white husbands never received on any terms 
of social recognition," ' 

XIX 

It would be only reasonable to expect that among 
groups where barriers of religion and color were not 
marked, fusion should proceed rather rapidly. This 
expectation appears to be borne out by the fact that 
the highest proportion of intermarriage is found among 
the Northern, North Western and some of the Central 
European nationalities.^ Here, except for the possible 
prejudice between Protestant and Catholic, no serious 
obstacles exist in the way of amalgamation. Besides, 
the longer period of residence in the United States of 
these older immigrant groups has undoubtedly further 
predisposed them to the assimilating process. 

But upon a closer examination of the figures, another 

' W. E. B. Du Bois, The Philadelphia Negro, A Social Study, 
Publications of the University of Pennsylvania. Scries in Political 
Economy and Public Law, No. 14, p. 359. 

• See Table V, p. 121. 
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and perhaps simpler explanation of the high propor- 
tion of intermarriage su^ests itself. 

Arranging the various nationalities in language 
groups, or what are broadly speaking cultiu^ groups,' 
the Teutonic peoples were found to fuse most with 
Teutonic groups, apparently because there is a con- 
siderable assortment of Teutonic langu^e groups 
present in the population. In other words, while the 
Northern and North Western peoples diow a high 
ratio of intermarriage, this occurs predominantly 
within the same language or cultural group. In practi- 
cally evCTy case vrhete a Teutonic nationality inter- 
married with other groups, almost one-half of the 
number of nationaUties intermarried with, were found 
to fall within the Teutonic group. This was clearly 
not so in the other language groups, apparently be- 
cause there is a much smaller representation of similar 
language classes present in the population.^ Three 
general factors, then, might be cited in explanation 
of the relatively hi^ degree of amalgamation of the 
Northern and North Western Eiiropean unmigrants: 
lack of racial and religious barriers, comparatively 

' For the scheme of classificatioD of language groups used, 
see article in National Geographic Magazine, Dec., 1918, by Edwin 
H. GroBvenor, "The Racea of Europe." 

■ The number of nationalities represented in Uie various lan- 
guage groups was as follows: Teutonic — 12; Slavic — 5; Greco- 
Latin — 13; Celtic — 2; finno-Ugrian — 2; Syro-Arabic — 2; Iranian 
— 2; Turkish — 1. There were also included two racial groups, 
black (Negro) and yellow, the latter represented by 2 groups, the 
Chinese and Japanese, while the former were represented by Brit- 
ish West Indian, Canadian, Cuban and Dutch West Indian Ne- 
groes. 
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long period of settlement in the United States, and tlie 
presence of a fairly mimerous variety of similar lan- 
guage or cultural groups in the population. Exactly 
what share is contributed to the production of the 
amalgamating process by each of these factors, is ex- 
tremely difficult to calculate and because of incomplete 
data about the immigrant populations hardly possible. 

XX 

With some modifications, the explanation for the 
Teutonic groups would hold for the Italians and the 
Irish, who occupy the middle position in the series. A 
shorts period of residence in America, together with a 
constant shifting, characteristic of much of the mora- 
tory Italian population, as also a somewhat low^ 
social prestige among the immigrant groups, would go 
far to explain the low position of the Italians in the 
scale; while strong reli^ous preferences among the 
Irish may have tended to keep their ratio of inter- 
marriage lower than their period of residence and their 
traditional sociability would lead one to expect. 

XXI 
Closely connected with the characteristic groupings 
of the nationalities according to ratio of intermar- 
riage, are the further facts of the increase of proportion 
of intermarri^e of the second generation over the first. 
The general statement is easily borne out that the 
lower the ratio of intermarriage in the first generation 
the greater the ratio in tiie second and therefore the 
greater the relative increase.' If the nationalities are 
>See Table F, p. 2U. 
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grouped accordiDg to proportions of increase, the Jews, 
who have the lowest ratio for the first generation, are 
found in the higher increase groups, while the North- 
em, North Western and some of the Central European 
peoples fall into the lower increase groups. This holds 
also for the Italian and for the Irish.' 

For the Jews as a combined groiq), t^e ratio for 
the first generation is .64%; for the second generation, 
4.51%— an increase of a little over 700% (704.6%). In 
other words, m the second generation, Jews intermarry 
about seven times as frequently as in the first. It 
must, however, be added that while the proportional 
increase is very great, the absolute number of inter- 
maniages is comparatively in^nificant.' Among 
Jewish men the increase is far greater than among 
Jewish women.* The country of origin, too, indicating 
as it does the stage of assimilation and the length of 
residence in the United States, produces differences in 
the proportion of intermarriage and in the increases. 
Thus, among Russian Jews, comparatively recent 
arrivals, the ratios are: .36% for tJie Ist generation 
(mm .26%; women .47%); 3.40% for the second 
generation (men 3.76%; women 3.14%). The average 
increase here is 944.4%. Among ^e German Jews, 
however, an older and more as«milated section of 
Jewry, the amalgamating process has already reached 
a higher level and therefore the break between the 
first and the second generations is much leas marked. 

> See Statdstical Appendix, Table D, p. 264. 

■ Men: let genemtion, .60%; 2nd generation, 6.6% — increase of 
1,134%. Wmnen: 1st genemtion, .78%; 2nd generation, 3.58%— 
increaae of 468.9%. See Table F, p. 261. 
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The figures here show that in the first generalion the 
number of mixed marriages per 100 marriages is 3.74 
(men 4.83%; women 2.62%); in the second generation 
6.02% (men 8.85%; women 2.96%). The incTease of 
the second generation over the first, then, amounts 
to only 160.9% as compared with 944.4% among ihe 
Russian Jews. 

For the Germans, Dutch, English, Canadians (Eng- 
lish and French), Swiss, Welsh, Scotch, Danes, Nor- 
wegians, Swedes, Bohemians, Poles (Austrian and 
Russian), with a high proportion of intermarriage, the 
per cent ci increase is between 100% and 300%. 

For the Irish as a group, it is somewhat over 200% 
(233.7%), the mai showing a hi^er increase than the 
women ^ because the proportion of intermarriage among 
them in the first generation is lower than amoi^; the 



The Italians, standing ntidway between the Irish 
and the Jews, show increases of 300% to 700%,* the 
average increase for the group as a whole being 
330.6%. 

One reason why in the groups showing high propor- 
tions of intermarriage, the percentage of increase is 
lower than that for the low-proportioned groups, is 
imdoubtedly the range within which the increase can 
take place. Where the ratio of intermarriage is high 
to begin with (i. e., in the first generation) the range is 
already narrowed and the possible proportionate 

< Men: 1st generation, 9.61%; 2nd generation, 29.85% — in- 
crease of 310.6%. Women: lat generation, 18.66%; 2Dd generation, 
38.31%— increase of 205.3%. See Table F, p. 264. 

> See Table F, p. 264. 
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increase limited. Where the initial ratio of inter- 
marriage is low, there is a much wider interval be- 
tween it and the mftviimiTn point (100%) and therefore 
a wider range for any possible increase. The mere 
fact, however, of the wider range does not of itself pro- 
duce the larger increase. It only makes increase 
possible should forces be at work tending to create the 
increase. There is thus an added significance in the 
striking rise in proportion of intermarriage in such 
groups as the Jews and the Italians. The forces of 
disruption among them are relatively more powerful 
than among the higher groups where these forces have 
already accomplished much of their work. The sud- 
denness and magnitude of the break between first and 
second generations are greater, and the correspoudii^ 
strain upon group solidarity, with its accompaniment 
of a hei^litened group consciousness, more intense. If, 
in addition, it be remembered that the intermarriage 
index is only a minimum index of group disintegration, 
the full meaning of the large increase becomes vividly 
clear. 

XXII 

The process of fudon characterized thvs far, natur- 
ally implies amalgamation with numerous distinct 
national groups. With a large increase in the propor- 
tion of intermarri^^, such as is the distinguishing 
feature of the second generation, the simple deduction 
might be made that the nmnber of nationalities with 
which each group intermarries in the second genera- 
tion, would also correspondingly increase. This, how- 
ever, is far from being the case. On the contrary, 
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there is a definite reduction in the number of nation- 
alities intermarried with. A curious process of nar- 
rowing dbwn seems fy> take place. Whereas in the 
first generation the average nimiber of ^tinct nar 
tionalities with which persons of a group intamarry 
is 12 (both for the men and for the women) tlus is cut 
in half for the second generation (6, both for the men 
and for the women) as shown by the table on page 137. 

xxni 

If now the question be raised which nationalities 
it is that are thus apparently selected or preferred in 
intennarriage, the inquiry reveals that it is primarily 
the Northern and North Western Eurcqjean peoples. 
Of the thirte^i nationaUties selected most often, nine 
are Northern and North Western European groups. 
Whether or not this selection had the character of con- 
scious choice is extremely difiScult to determine. 

The inclusion in tiie list of Germans, Irish, Italians 
and Jews, suggests that ^ce these peoples are the 
most nimierous in the population of New York City, 
it was perhaps the presence in larger mmibers of 
representatives of the selected nationalities that mainly 
determined the frequency of the choice.^ If to these 
four groups be added the other nationalities selected, 
the preferred groups together are foimd to have been 
almost 60% of the total population of th,e city.' But 

> These four nationalitiea and their nalive-bom descendants 
constituted 60.8% of the total population of N. Y. City in 1910 
(2,422,418 out of 4,766,883). See V. S. Cetwus, 1910. 

> 67.1% (2,722,647 out of 4,766,833). This excludes the Augtrian 
Poles for whom no separate figures are given. 
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'. 0/ DUtinct NationaiilMt 

wiihwlticli 
7m. Mm t<ul Om. Men 



No. of DiiUncttf 

tlGm. tTomen tnd Oat, ffpWMn 



a. Aiutiia (Boh.) . . 

3. Aiulria {Qer.).. . 

4. Auurujltal-i... 
e. Aiuuiii (PoL) . . . 

a. Belmum. 

7. BriUihW. I. (Col.) 

5. Britiah W. I. (Ens.) 
9. Cuuds(Co].)... 

la CuAds (Ens.}.. 

11. CusdstFrJ.... 

12. China 

13. Oub« (CoL) 

M. Cuba japan.).. . . 

16. DenituiiK 

IS. DuUh W. I. (Col.) 

IT. EuUind 

IS. Piulaiid. 

30. Gennany (not 

bcaMd) 

21. Germany (North) 

22. OeTouuiy (Soutb) 

U. ^^'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

25. Hunaai7 (G«r.) . 

26. Bluwaiv(HuiicO 

27. Euncaiy (Slovik) 

2S. Ireland 

2S. Italy <Dol locaMd) 
3a Italy (North) . . . 

31. Italy (South).... 

33. Maliw tBpaa.) . 

34. Norway 

35. Potto Rico (Span.) 

36. FortufaL 

37. Roumuia.. ..... 

3S. RiugU (Pol.) 

3S. 3«faiB. 

4a Scotlukd. 

a. Bwadiia.'. '.'.''. '.'.'. 

43. RwitHrlaad ran.) 

44. SwJtHrlaiid (Pr.) 

45. SwitiCTland OW.) 

46. Syria 

47. Turitey 

48. Waka 

46. Aiutria (J«ir) . . . 
6a Eofland (Jew) . . 

51. Fnmee (Jew) 

SZ. OermaDy (Jew).. 
Sa. Bolland (Jn>)... 
54. Hungary (Jew) 
56. Roumania (Jew) , 
56. Ru«a<Jew).... 
67. Tuikey (Jew) . . . 

Averece No. or Nationali- 
tie« Intemmrried with 
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it woxild be hazardous to try to apportion an exact 
share of influence to this factor of population because 
no reliable data on the proportion of maniageable 
persons of both sexes in these individual groups are 
available. Thus the important question as to whether 
this apparent selection of a smaller, number of nation- 
alities with which to intermarry is due to genuine, 
conscious preference or m rather an enforced choice, 
must remain unanswered for tiie present. However, 
it is not an unreasonable hypothesis to state that in 
addition to the population factor, the higher social 
prestige of the Anglo-Saxon groups, due to longer 
remdence and economic stability may also, to a certain 
extent, have been an attractive force determinii^ 
choice. Whatever the full explanation, the fact 
remains that persons of the second generation who 
intermarry, marry into a narrower circle of national 
groups than those of the first generation, that this 
circle is predominantly North European and that it is 
this group of nationalities that is being diluted mcn^ 
than any other. 

XXIV 

Upon two other problems do the facts recorded in 
the marriage certificates throw some light. The 
question may be asked; Under what economic and 
social conditions is the amalgamation proceeding? 
Are these conditions, on the whole, favorable or 
unfavorable? Closely related to this is the second 
question: On what culttual levels do the intermar- 
riages take place? Is it the intollectuak that fuse 
most often, or is it the untutored? Or is it both, as is 
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frequently asserted from general observation ; or do the 
facts reveal the opposite state of affairs? 

The answers cannot be brought out by direct evi- 
dence, but by the indirect testimony gathered from 
the occupations of the persons intermarrying. Con- 
sidering persons etoployed in professional service, in 
commerce, in manufacturing and in mechanical pur- 
suits as belonging to the higher economic classes,' 
it is found that over two-thirds of the intermarriages 
among men (67.3%) and a little less than 60% (59.2%) 
among women fall within these groups. The economic 
plane, then, upon which the fusion is taking place is 
rather high. 

Turning to the second question: if by "cultiu*" is 
meant something practically synonymous with "edu- 
cation" and particularly education in the broad sub- 
jects of literature, the arts and the natural and social 
sciences, then it is possible on the basis of occupation 
to classify the intermarrying persons broadly according 
to "culture groups." The highest "culture group" 
would then be represented by persons in professional 
service, the lowest by those in unskilled work. Per- 
sons in commerce and trade, manufacturing and me- 
chanical pursuits and personal and domestic service 
would constitute the middle or mediocre "culture 
group." Below this group (though here some excep- 
tion might be taken) would be those in the Iowot 
grades of public service, agricultiire, transportation 
and navigation.' The assumption underlying such a 

< For a clasuficaUon of occupatiooa iato ecooomic groups, see 
p. 114, note 1. 
'See Table IX, p. 144. 
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classification is that the lower the income, the lower 
the "culture group," because the less has been the 
opportunity to acquire a broad education. At the 
same time, it is to be clearly understood that 
lack of "culture" in this sense does not, of course, 
imply lack oS native capacity. The two m^, and 
often do, exist entir^ ind^tendoitly of each 
other. 

Looked at in this light the striking fact emerges that 
the lai^ majority of intennarrying persons come from 
neither the highest nor the lowest "culture groups." 
It is rather on the level of the mediocre cultural plane 
that the greatest amount of amalgamation is to be 
found. Of nearly 3,700 men who intermarried, 9.5% 
were in professional service, the highest "cultiire 
group," 12% were unskilled workers, the lowest 
"culture group." Those in commerce and trade, 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, and personal 
and domestic service together made up 71.1% of the 
total number of intermarriages. In other words, 
almost tiu^e-foiuiihs of the mixed marriages were in 
the mediocre cultiu^ groups. For the women this 
holds even more clearly. In tiie highest group, the 
proportion was 10.3%, in the lowest, 3.2%, in the 
middle groups 86.5%. It may be presumed that in the 
higher group it is a high d^ree of cultural self-con- 
BciousneBB tbsA prevents fusion, in the lower group 
it is strong prejudices. In the middle groups where 
neither one nor the other is pronounced, and where 
constant contact in daily work levels differences, 
the amalgamation proceeds most easily and most 
rapidly. 
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XXV 

The facts for New York City presented in this 
chapter must, of course, be supplemented by %ures 
for smaller commimities and for rural districts. More- 
over, analyses such as are here attempted, must be 
further refined and elaborated. Only thus can the 
student of assimilation in America hope to secure a 
clear insight into this elusive and yet very real prob- 
lem of the national life. 
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CHAPTER V 

INTERPRETATIONS 

I 

Remembering that with certain modifications the 
data for Greater New York are appUcable to the coun- 
try as a whole, the significant facte can be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) The ratio of intermarriage for men and women of 
all nationalities, as a group, is about 14 (13.59) out of 
every 100 marriages [10,835 intermarriages out of 
79,704 marriages]. 

(2) There is a strong tendency for intermani^es 
to occur within identical generations. The first genera- 
tion tends to intermarry with the first, the second 
generation with the second. 

(3) The proportion of intermarriage between persons 
of different generations decreases as the interval be- 
tween the generations increases. Thus, intermar- 
riages are more frequent between men of the first 
generation and women of the first generation, than 
between men of the first generation and women of the 
second generation. This is true also of intermarrii^es 
between men of the second generation and women 
of the second generation, as compared with intermar- 
riages between men of the second generation and women 
of the first generation. 

(4) In the second generation, both men and women, 
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each considered as a group, irrespective of national 
descent, intennany approximately three times as often 
as men and women of the firet generation. In other 
words, the increase in the proportion of intermarri^e 
of the second generation over the first is about 300%. 

(5) The ratio of intermarri^e for women is slightly 
lower than that for men. 

(6) There are three main forces at work in each group 
tending to produce amalgamation with other groups: 
preponderance of marriageable men over marriageable 
women, rise in economic status, and diminution in the 
intensity of the group consciousness or in the attitude 
of group solidarity. In the first generation, the first 
of these factors is most effective; in the second genera- 
tion the last plays the most impori:ant idle. The 
factor of economic status remains about constant 
between the other two. 

(7) With regard to the ratio of intermarri^e, the 
various nationalities range themselves in an ascending 
scale. Of the most important groups represented, the 
Jews and the Negroes are lowest, the Italians are next, 
the Irish are higher than the Itahans, and the Northern, 
North Western and some Central Exuxjpean peoples 
are highest. 

(S) Distinctions of religion and of color, respectively, 
account for the low proportion of intermarriage among 
Jews and Negroes. lack of these barriers and the 
presence of a numerous variety of similar cultural 
groups in the population accelerate the fusion of the 
Northern and North European peoples. A shifting 
population and a somewhat lower social prestige pre- 
vent the Italian from risii^ higher in the scale as yet. 
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StFTOi^ religious preferences tend to limit the range of 
intermarrif^ amoi^ the Irish who otherwise might be 
higher in the scale. 

(9) The lower the ratio of intermani^e in the first 
generation, the greater the tendency for the ratio to be 
high in the second generation, and consequently the 
greater the tendency for the proportion of increase to 
be high. For the lowest group, the Jews, the increase 
is a little over 700%; for the middle groups, the Ital- 
ians and the Irish, it is somewhat over 300% and 
somewhat over 200% respectively; for the Northern, 
North Western and some Central European peoples it 
is from 100% to 300%. 

(10) While in the second generation there is a strik- 
ing increase in the proportion of intermarriage, there is 
a correspondingly striking decrease in the ntunber of 
nationalities with which individuals of the second 
generation intermarry. The aven^ number of na- 
tionalities for the first generation (for both men and 
women) is 12 ; for the second generation (for both men 
and women) it is 6. 

(11) The apparent process of selection in the second 
generation results in the choice of a group of nation- 
alities predominantly Northern and North Western 
European. This choice may be determined primarily 
by the preponderance of Teutonic population elements 
or by a combination of this with the factor of higha: 
social prestige and economic stability of these groups. 

(12) More than two-thirds of the intermarriages 
among men and over 60% among women take place 
in the higher economic classes. 

(13) The largest number of intermarriages are those 
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between persons who are neither on the lower nor the 
higher culture level, but on the middle or mediocre 
culture plane. Thus, three-fourths of the men who 
intermarry are found in the occuimtion groups corre- 
spondii^ to the middle level, namely, in commerce and 
trade, in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits and 
in personal and domestic service, while only about 
10% are profesaional men and about 12% unskilled 
workers. The same is true of the women who inter- 
marry, almost 87% of them being foimd in the middle 
occupation and culture groups. 

The facts emmierated here show one thing almost 
conclusively. Amalgamation of the European peoples 
in the United States is going on, and gathering mo- 
mentum on the way. But while the facts themselves 
may be incontrovertible, their meaning may vary with 
the point of view adopted for their interpretation, 

II 

To the extreme advocate of ethnic purity they may 
point to a fatal "mongreUzation" of the American 
people proceeding at a dangerously rapid pace. Ac- 
cording to this view, an intermarriage ratio of 14 per 
100 (and probably much higher in the smaller com- 
mimitiee and rural sections), with a range of increase 
in the second generation of from 100% to 1000%; 
the rapid dilution particularly of the North European 
stocks, the disproportionate fusion in the middle 
economic groups, producing a drab cultural product — 
facts such as these are so much fuel to feed the fires of 
the alarmist. 

When carried to a logical limit this point of view 
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must result in a complete restriction of immigraticai 
on the one hand, and in the deliberate intensification 
of group consciousness among inunigraut peoples on 
the other. The aim of the first policy would be to cut 
off the inflow of all additional ethnic groups that must 
needs be fused with those already here. The second 
policy would be calculated to reduce materially the 
present rate of amalgamation, and tend to hold it down 

to a minitntim - 

That such a program of public policy has not been 
consistently advocated in its entirety is proof rather of 
lack of comprehensive and logical thou^t on the part 
of the supporters of this extreme view, than of liiar 
eagerness to prevent a further racial debasement of the 
American people. But even if such a doctrine were to 
be offered as a worthy national aim, it is hard to see 
what specific methods could be adopted to carry it 
into operation. Of course, total restriction of immigra^ 
tion, which has repeatedly been urged on these groimds, 
could be achieved through legislative means, though 
with the traditional liberalism of the American people 
in this regard, such a law, even if enacted, could hardly 
withstand for any length of time the onslaughts of the 
advocates of free immigration, or at any rate remain 
immodified. The real difficulty would come in trans- 
lating the second half of the plan into practice. For, 
to encourage and intensify group consciousness among 
the immigrant peoples for the purpose of preventii^ 
fusion would, from the standpoint of the extreme 
racialist, mean a fostering of reli^ous, ethnic and 
national prejudices. Through what medium is this 
to be accomplished? The government, the school, the 
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church, the press, or all of them combined? It is safe 
to Bay that even the most radical advocate of ethnic 
purity would hardly crave this unenviable rfile of an 
avowed apostle of inter-racial and international antag- 
onisms. Even if the fundamental assumption involved 
were tenable, namely, the fact of ethnic deterioration 
resulting from fusion, the propoBed policy would be its 
own strongest refutation because of the manifestly 
tmethical and impractical methods needed to carry it 
into effect. 

Ill 
But while there is no specific evidence as yet to 
disprove the harmful effects of intermarriage among 
the various divei^eat varieties of the Eimipean peoples 
in America, it appears reasonably certain, jud^png 
from genend biologic principles and from r^ults in 
analogous historical processes, that such amalgamation 
is not only jiot harmful but may even be highly desirable. > 
At any rate, the danger of "mongreUzation" is quite 
remote, ee^tecially as the fusion is taking place imder 
rather favorable economic and social conditions.* 
Building upon such premises as these, the ideal of 
ethnic homogeneity and consequent thorou^ social 
assimilation, achieved through a rapid and thorou^ 
mixtiu^ of the immigrant peoples, may be opposed to 
that of ethnic isolation.' If now the facts are inter- 

1 See Chapter IV, pp. 93-95. 

' Ibid., pp. 93-95. 

* See Jerome Dowd, "The Racial Element in Social Aadmila. 
tion," American Journal of Sodohgy, Vol. Ifi, July-May, 1910- 
1911. "Complete social asdmilation cannot take place without 
racial amalgamatJon. Racea that do not mt«rmarTy do not nungle 
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preted from this point of view, the advocate of ethnic 
amalgamation finds much encouragement but also 
much that remains to be acliie\'ed. For, his argument 
may shape itself thus: An intermarriage ratio of 14 per 
100 in a city like New York is rather high, but in \'iew 
of the ever-present tendency towards the formation of 
self-sufficient immigrant colonies, it is not by any 
freely sociully, and without tlie stimulus of free social life complete 
as^milation or Hocialization is impossible." P. 633. 

"There are three tentative laws which seem to follow from this 
distinction between personal and social imitations: (1) That social 
democracy is the only condition of complete assimilation of the 
higher culture; (2) That races on a high ijut different culture level 
may assimilate each other's culture to the advantage of both, but a 
complete assimilation of the highest of the two races will be im- 
possible without intermarriage; (3) That a high and a low culture 
race without intennarriagc cannot come in contact without injury 
to the latter, because the social iniitationa will take on an excessive 
development and result in physical and moral disintegration." 

P. 6:15. 

Popular eclioings of the idea that true assimilation is impos^ble 
without racial fusion can be heard in the controversies upon the 
various race problems in America. Thus U. S. Senator James D. 
Phclan of California, in answer to a protest of the Japanese peace 
delegate at the Paris Conference that Japan is " too proud to accept 
a place of admitted inferiority," wrote: "This confuses the issue 
because tlie question of inferiority is not involved. The Japanese 
are racially different. By the laws of nature they cannot improve 
the Japanese stock nor the wlilte stoclt by intermarriage. The 
evils of both races are developed in the offspring. This is a well- 
known physiological fact. It has been well said that a demoo- 
racy is impossible without equality, and that equality is not pos- 
sible where the people cannot freely intermarry and produce a 
homogeneous race." Statement telegraphed by Senator Phelan 
to A', Y. Times, April 4, 1919, in answer to a protest by Baron 
Mt^iino, del^ate of Japan at the Paris Peace Conference. 
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means high enough. True, there is a creditable in- 
crease of approximately 300% in intermarriage among 
the second generation, and a broad range of increase 
up to 1000%. But it would be preferable to have a 
fairly high uniform rate of fusion, rather than some 
nationahties with a low index of intermarriage at one 
end of the scale and others with a high index at the 
other end, as is the case at present. The children of 
the immigrants must amalgamate even faster than 
they are doing now, if a homogeneoxis American people 
is to be created within the shortest possible period 
of time. Moreover, he may continue, while fusion 
among the various nationahties is indeed goii^ on, it is 
nevertheless very lai^ely within identical generations. 
First generation mixes with first, and second generation 
with second. There Is a tendency to fix certain general 
habits of life reminiscent of the old world rather than of 
the new. Should immigration continue, this tendency 
would be further aggravated. A thorough-going fusion 
would involve a much more frequent crossing of the 
generation lines than is indicated by the figures, and 
would thus facihtate f\u*ther the process of assimilation 
of the foreign-born and the native-bom. Tliis applies 
with equal force to the number of nationahties with 
which persons of each group intermarry. Instead of 
reduction of the number in the second generation, as 
appears to be the case now, there should be even a 
greater dispersion or at least the same scattering of 
intermarriages among various groups as there is in the 
first generation. Furthermore, he may argue, while it 
is reassuring to discover that it is in the higher eco- 
nomic groups that two-thirds of tiie intenmuri^es oc- 
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cur, the aim must be to raise this proportion to even a 
higher level in order to safeguard absolutely the proc- 
ess of aina^;amation as far as its ecoDomic and social 
setting is concerned. And finally, as to the fact that it 
is the mediocre culture groups which show the lai^est 
proportion of intermarriage rather than the highest 
and the lowest groufw. From the point of view of the 
thorough-going misc^enationist it makes comparar 
tively little difference what the relative proportions 
are. The supreme aim is to produce a perfect bloid of 
ethnic stocks.' Cultural contributions, bang prima- 
rily dependent on native capacity for culture-build- 
ing, will result naturally from a virile and versatile 
mixed pet^le. Even if in the rapid process of fudon 
the cultural achievements of the mixing peoples 
should be largely discarded, and there should result a 
temporary general lowering of the culture level of the 

I This seems to be the ideal of a large group of workers in the 
Americanization Movement. See, for example, the statement of 
Frances A. Kellor: "Americanization is the science of racial rela- 
tions in America, dealing with the assimilation and amalgamation 
of diverse races in equity into an int^ral part of its national life. 
By assimilation is meant the indiatinguiahablc incorporation of the 
races into the substance of American life. By amalgamation is 
meant so perfect a blend that the absence or imperfection of any of 
the vital racial elements available will impair the compound. By 
an integral part is meant that once fused, separation of unite ia 
thereafter impossible. By equity is meant impari^ality among the 
races accepted for the blend, with no imputations of inferiority and 
no bestowal of favors. With anjrthiug leas than this in mind Amer- 
ica will fall short of a science and of ^ving the world anything of 
lasting value for it£ racial problems. . . ." Part of an Addres 
to Industrial Leaders by Frances A. Kellor. Published by the 
National AmericauizalJon Committee. 
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new stock, the loss would surely be made up by leaps 
and bounds, once the honu^^ieous nation has settled 
down to a unified national life. 

IV 

Now, how is this process of amalgamation to be con- 
sciously accelerated? Here, too (the advocate of rapid 
and complete fusion may point out), the facts them- 
selves suggest the methods that would logically have 
to be emplf^ed. Three forces, it was foimd, were at 
work, mainly responsible for the intermingling of men 
and women of various ethnic groups: preponderance 
of marri^eable men ov^ women, rise in economic 
status and a dinunution of the intensity of group con- 
sciousness. 'Whatever strengthens these forces also 
hastens the process of fusion. The first factor finds 
its freest field of operation in the first generation, the 
last operates most effectively in the second generation. 
It is not inconceivable that through conscious social 
control each of these forces could be so manipulated 
as to be raised Indefinitely in its potency. Through a 
prd'erential treatment of sin^e male immigrants, a 
wider and wider disparity mij^t be created between 
the number of marriageable men and the number of 
muri^eable women among persons of the first gener- 
ation. This would act as an indirect compulsion upon 
both men and women to intermarry, as indeed it al- 
ready does, althoii^ to a much smaller extent, und^ 
the present conditions. The factor of economic 
status is even more amenable to control. Every step 
taken in advancing the living and working conditions 
of the masses of immigrants, along with that of the 
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native-bom tends to augment their mobility, to create 
wider and wider contacts and thus to increase the 
probability of more frequent fusion among the various 
nationalities. 

But while the possibility of controlling the first 
factor (disparity in marriageable sex ratios) may be 
somewhat illusory and its advisability open to serious 
doubt, and while the control of the second factor (rise 
in economic status) for the specific purpose of acceler- 
ating ethnic fusion may be somewhat iirelevatit, the 
conscious accentuation of the third and apparently 
most powerful factor (decrease of intensity of group 
consciousness) is not only more feasible, but will in the 
long run produce the desired effect with unerring 
certainty. One need only to examine carefully, so the 
argument may run, the forces that tend to sap the 
spirit of group solidarity among the immigrant peoples, 
to see how ea^y the task might be accomplished.^ 
Encourage dispersion of the foreign-bom populations 
within the individual commimities and throughout the 
land, discourage on the part of the youi^r generation 
especially, affiliation with q>ecifically immigrant com- 
mimal activities, frown upon educational and cultural 
imdertakings calculated to impart to the yotmger 
generation a knowledge and an appreciation of the 
cultural heritage of the immigrant group, condemn 
nationalistic leaders who persistently Btir up in the 
immigrant the remembrances and the passions of a life 
he left behind him, treat with fine scorn the vain 
attempts of the intellectuals to formulate theories of 

■ See Chapter III, Immigrant Community Life and Orgamzation, 
pp. 77-80; also Chapter IV, Facts of Intenn&rriage, pp. 118-119. 
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"adjustment" to American life; above all, foster in 
school, in civic life and in international relations a 
positive ideal of national tmity, national homogeneity, 
singleness of pohtical as well as cultural allegiance — 
do all thb, so ai^es the ethnic fusionist, do it steadily 
and systematically, and in two generations, at the 
most in three, the polyglot American people will be a 
mere memory and a fully blended, unified nation an 
accomplished fact. 

V 

To this reading of the facts still another may be 
opposed, taking as its basic premise that too sudden 
and too great a rupture of ethnic bonds is not only 
undesirable but may turn out to be dar^erous. Were 
there involved in intermarriage nothing but the stark 
fact of biologic fusion of individuals of not very dis- 
similar ethnic varieties, there might perhaps be no 
serious consequences, even if the process went ahead 
on a lai^ scale and with increasii^ rapidity. Much 
more, however, is involved. Intermarrii^, it may be 
urged, is equally a sociological fact. It is a blending of 
different cultures, through the medium of specific 
representatives of these cultures. In the newly created 
home life two civihzations in miniature are contending 
for supremacy. On the one band, the more disHimilftr 
are the attitudes, the outlooks, the habits of the mating 
persons, the more difficult will it be to create a harmo- 
nious composite.' On the other hand, the more color- 

1 See for example Fishberg's conclusion that mixed marriagea 
between Jews and non-Jews are three to four times more likely to 
be diesolved than pure momages. Maurice Fiahbeig, T)^ Jobs, 
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lees, the mere dn'halised the cultural ecpi^nnent oi 
either husband or wife or both, the surer will the new 
family life be ehanetaiied by lack of color, lack of 
insight into and of af^nieciatkHi of the culture vahieB 
inherent in the ethnic backgrounds of the partieB to 
the marriage- Violait tranMtions in mental and social 
life then, are to be avoided as much as posable. The 
passage from one phase to another, must be relatively 
smooth to avoid the deteriorating effects of the shock 
that must come to the nervous system and to the com- 
plex social organism.' 

One who interprets the facts in the lig^t of these 
iwinciples, feels coneiderable apprdiension in review- 
ing them. According to his view, the striking increase 
in the proportion of intermairiage in the second genera- 
tion, far from being a cause for rejoicing, should make 
one pause and aak if not more is lost than gained by 

p. 217. Aim Eari Walcker, Grmdriti der SlaiUiik, p. 138, quoted 
by HoffmAo in Batx TrotU and Tendeneiet qf lite Ameriean Negro. 
"It baa been found that Uie number of children to a marriage 
WW 4.35 where boUi persons were of the same reli^on (Chrisdan) 
but only 1.58 where the father was Chiistian and the mother was 
a Jewess. When both were Jews the number of births to a marriage 
was 4.21 but only 1.78 where the father was evangelized, and 
1.66 where the father was a Catholic," p. 192. Walcker believes 
that the barriers which malce marriage of Jews and Christians 
less fruitful are psychological rather than physiological. For 
a statement of the general underlying principle, see Edward Wester^ 
mark, The HUtory of Hxanan Mmriage, Chapter XIII, The Law 
of Similarity, pp. 278-289. 

> For an analysis of neurotia symptoms growing out of intense 
mental conflict due to violent tranations from one type of thought- 
life to another, radically different type, see the instructive case 
c)t«d in A. A, Brill's Psydumaiyau, p. 102, Second Edition, 
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the Budden snapping of group bonds which this indi- 
cates. For, it must be repeated, the intermarriage 
ratio marks only the lower limit of group disruption, so 
to speak, and as a rule the higher the ratio, the more 
extensive the breaking away from the group Uf e in all 
its phases. He would observe further, that in spite of 
the powerful centrifugal forces operating within the 
groups, there are counteracting centripetal tendencies 
present. This is shown by the occurrence of inter- 
mamages to a large extent within identical genera- 
tions, and also by the fact that the proportion of mixed 
mairiages between persons of different generations 
decreases as the interval between the generations 
increases. Rather than decrying this tendency as 
leading towards a fixation of types instead of making 
for thorough-going amalgamation, it should be looked 
upon as a wholesome brake upon too precipitate a 
process, thus providing in a small measure the more 
gradual transition from one generation to another, 
which is so greatly needed. Homogeneity achieved 
more slowly in this fashion will be more genuine and 
more permanent than the apparent unification result- 
ing from too quick a fusion. 

He may go further and say : That there is an irresist- 
ible impulse making for ethnic amalgamation can 
hardly be doubted in the face of the facts as a whole. 
Now since this amalgamation is probably inevitable 
and will proceed at a cumulative speed, there ought to 
be some effort to save as much as possible from the 
wreckage that results from the collapse of the cultxu^ 
heritages of the fusing groups. This is all the more 
urgent since the mixture is going on primarily in the 
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mediocre culture groups. Here there is neither the 
cultural equipment nor a keen enough self-conscious- 
ness to produce the desire to trajismit to the rising 
generation, culture values worth while coi^ervii^ and 
incorporating into American life. WhUe the biologic 
products of the union will in all probability be of virile 
stock, the cultural atmosphere into which the new 
generation is bom will be nondescript. The result 
will be not so much a deterioration of cultural life, for, 
where there is little or none of it, it is hardly accurate 
to speak of deterioration. The result will rather be 
that at the critical moment in the life of the growii^ 
second generation there will be nothii^ to offer it but 
a drab outlook upon life. But what is far more to be re- 
gretted, the tmique opportunity that America has of util- 
izing the rich cultural heritages of the immigraot groups 
and weaving them into the texture of its growing civiliza^ 
tion, an opportunity such as no nation ever was ofTered 
under the same circumstances — will inevitably be lost. 
To be consoled by the thought that the new versatile 
nation resulting from the fusion of many peoples will 
soon replace, by the potency of its own genius, what 
may have been discarded or neglected or deliberately ^- 
nored in the culture of the inunigrant groups, is very 
much like justifying the barbarities the invading Ger- 
manic tribes committed upon the civilization of ancient 
Rome, on the basis that they ruthlessly cleared the 
ground for the creation of a newer and more virile 
culture, irrespective of the high achievements already 
recorded in the Greco-Roman world. That a thousand 
years later the more civiHzed descendants of these 
empire-wreckers should rediscover the ruined rem- 
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nants of a glorious past and cherish them as long-loet 
treasures is ample proof of the original sin and madness 
of the fathers. 

And finally, he may ai^e, this faith in the sponta^ 
neous creation of a new culture lacks a firm scientific 
basis, as it is grounded in an erroneoiis view of the 
nature of progress. Uncontrolled, unguided social 
movements always tend to level down, whereas the 
essence of progress is conscious, deliberate selection and 
accentuation of those social forces that tend in the 
direction of improvement and perfection of group life. 

VI 

Quite naturally the methods by which this point of 
view is to be translated into action will differ from 
those of the radical fusionist. 

Amalgamation being inevitable, it is needless to 
increase, through preferential immigration of single 
males, for example, the disparity between the nxxmber 
of marriageable men and of marriageable women of the 
first generation. Besides, to do so would be to en- 
courage the growth of difficult social problems arisii^ 
out of an unsettled type of population, such as these 
male immigrants are bound to be. Experience in the 
past in the congested American cities has shown the 
grave dangers both to the community and to the 
immigrant. 

To the improvement of the economic status of the 
groups there can be no objection. But the facts show 
that only a comparatively small share can be assigned 
to this force in the production of amalgamation. There 
is not much promise, then, in this method, even 
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though it could be applied on a larger scale and more 
consciously than is likely to be the case. 

As to assiduously inducing a lack of group conscious- 
ness among immigrants, or undermining group soli- 
darity in whatever form found, quite the opposite 
attitude is to be assimied. The fxmdamental objection 
to congested immigrant quarters is not that they tend 
to keep alive old-world habits and old-world interests. 
Far greater and more immediately menacing evils are 
the unsanitary and overcrowded tenements, the lack 
of recreational facilities for the youth and educational 
opportunities for the immigrant adult, the poorly 
lighted, ill-ventilated shops and factories, the inade- 
quate protection to life- -conditions over which the 
immigrant as such has practically no control, but must 
accept as he finds them upon his arrival. In a more 
favorable physical and economic setting much, if not 
all, of the apparent unsavoriness of immigrant life 
would fall away, as it actually does, as soon as circum- 
stances are changed for the better. Moreover, rather 
than discourage affiliation with immigrant communal 
activities on the part of the younger generation, every 
effort should be made to foster among them an intel- 
ligent and appreciative interest in the cultiu'al activi- 
ties of their elders. The educational efiforts of the 
inunigrant community directed to this end are to be 
conunended as contributions to the spiritual enrich- 
ment of the rising generation of Americans, if need be 
constructively criticised, but hardly frowned upon as 
unworthy of a free democratic life. Nationalistic 
leaders in the group, instead of being condemned as 
unwelcome and misguided enthusiasts are rather to be 
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brought into closer contact with the aspirations of the 
larger American community, thus enabling them to 
reinterpret for Uieir own people, life in the new en- 
vironment. Efforts of leaders of thou^t among the 
imnugrants to formulate "theories of adjustment," 
instead of being relegated to the class of intellectual 
vaporings, should rather be examined as reasoned 
expressions of a deep-seated desire to fit into the new 
life and yet preserve the individuality of the group. 
The net result of this more ^onpathetic attitude may, 
possibly, turn out to be a considerable heigbtenli^ of 
group consciousness and p^erhaps a temporary retarda- 
tion of actual fusion. But ultimately amalgamation 
will take place, and with a youi^er generation, inherit- 
ii^ something of the cultural past of its group, the 
process will go ahead on a progressively higher cultural 
plane. America will thus gain far more in the long run 
than she loses. 

VII 
One other point of view is possible. It is to ignore 
the fact of intermarri^e. Or if not ignore it, at least 
to minimize its importance. Accordingly, it may be 
said, whether the group fuse or not biologically is 
re^yof no consequence.' Intermarriage is not an ab- 
solute essential of true assimilation. In fact, the highest 
form of assimilation exists not where one individuaUty 
swallo^ra up another, or one group mei^ee indistin- 
guishably with another, but where each side adapts 
to its own person^ty the imique contributions of the 

> For a view somewhat like tliis, aee that expressed by Bryce, 
Cfa^ter IV, page 90. 
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other.' That is, each side Utilizes the other as a stimu- 
lus for a continuous creative life. The number of 
distinctive individualities is then constantly multiplied 
instead of reduced and the only problem worthy of 
attention Is the harmonization of the lives of these 
unique individualities. 
To encourage, then, the growth of cxdtural conscious- 
■ Aadmilation conceived in this form seems to be the central 
thought of Prof. Dewey in tus address on "NatioDaliiing Educa- 
tion " {Addreatet and Proceeding! cf the Nat. Educ. ABsociation, Nev 
York, 1916, Vol. LIV, p. 185). He saya: "I find that many who 
talk the loudest about the need of a supreme and unified American- 
ism of spirit really mean some special code or tradition to which 
they happen to be attached. They have some pet tradition which 
they wouid impose upon all. In thus measuring the scope of 
Americanism by some ungle element which enters into it they are 
themselves false to the spirit of America. Neither Englandism nor 
New-Englandism, neither Puritan nor Cavalier, any more than 
Teuton or Slav, can do anything but furnish one note in a vast 
symphony. 

"The way to deal with hypheniam, in other words, is to welcome 
it, but to welcome it in the sense of eictracting from each people ite 
Special good, so that it shall surrender Into a common fund of wis- 
dom and experience what it especially has to contribute. All of 
these surrendeis and contributions taken together create the na- 
tional spirit of America. The dangerous thing is for each factor to 
isolate itself, to try to live off ite past, and then to attempt to impose 
itself upon other elements, or, at least, to keep itself intact and thus 
refuse to accept what other cultures have to offer, so as thereby to 
be transmuted into authentic Americanism." Or, even in a more 
vigorous vein: "No matter how loudly any one proclaims his 
Americanism if he assumes that any one racial strain, any one 
c<xnponent culture, no matter how early settled it was in our terri- 
tory, or how effective it has proven in its own land, is to fumish 
a pattern to which all other strains and cultures are to conform, he 
is a trutor to an American nationalism." Pp. 184-IS5. 
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ness among the various immigrant groups with the 
aim of their ultimate disappearance is like calling upon 
them to'make elaborate preparation for their own bur- 
ial ceremonies. Why not leave the question of biologic 
fusion open for the decision of each individual and 
each group? The burden of conserving cultural indi- 
viduality rests, after all, upon the group as such. If 
it has a virile cultural life, no artificial stimulants will 
be needed to keep it alive. If it lacks vitality and 
melts away in contact with other superior cultures, 
then it has surely merited its fate. According to this 
view, one duty only can rightfully be laid upon the 
immigrant groups. It is, that they must become an 
integral part of American life, in the sense of not hold- 
ing aloof from its broad, common interests, but sharing 
by sentiment and by deed in the common aspirations 
and enterprises of the whole people. Thus as a phase 
of a comprehensive American national conscious- 
ness, cultural group consciousness becomes an asset in 
the expanding life of the nation, and its furtherance a 
distinct service towards the creation of a imique and 
rich civilization of the future. 
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CHAPTER VI 

A PBOP08ED POLICY OF INCORPORATION 
I 

A superficial comparison of the variouB interpre- 
tations of the facts of intennarnage might lead to the 
conclusion that these standpoints are irreconcilable. 
Hence, if any pohcy of assimilation is to be formulated, 
it must be founded exclusively on one or the other of 
these opposing views. 

A more careful scrutii^r, however, discloees that 
throughout some of them, there runs a common ele- 
ment which might possibly be made the basis of a 
reasonable program of public policy. 

One of the four views, it would seem, must be 
completely rejected, namely, the isolation of ethnic 
groups in order to prevent amalgamation. Under 
social and economic conditions such as obtain in a 
democracy like America, fusion, even if it were biolog- 
ically hannfu], cannot be altogether prevented.^ But 
the real objections here are the falsity of the funda- 
mental premises and the anti-social means that would 

> See Franz Boas, The Mind (/ Primitive Man, p. 275. Speak- 
ing of the gradual progress of intermixture between black and white 
in the United States as inevitable he says: "If the powerful caste 
system of India has not been able to prevent intermixture, our laws, 
which recognize a greater amount of individual liberty, will cer* 
tainly not be able to do ao." 

169 
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necessarily have to be applied in order to carry out the 
plan. 

The other three views, implicitly or explicitly, 
recognize the desirabiUty of incorporating into Ameri- 
can life whatever culture-values the immigrants have 
produced or may continue to create. This, then, 
stated very broad^, must be the central aim of a far- 
sighted naticmal policy with regard to the incorpora^ 
tion or assimilation of immigrants: so to control the 
tmderlying social forces that the new-comers will, on 
the one hand, be able to share fully in the opportuni- 
ties of the new life, and on the other hand, will be in a 
position to contribute liieir beet to the tmfolding civili- 
zaticm of America. 

n 

These tmder^ing forces have a twofold diaracter: 
biologic and social-psychic. That it would be almost 
impossible at the present stage of eugenic thinking to 
control, thTo\]^ the action of the State or throu^ 
other authoritative means, the biologic or racial facttn- 
is patent. To prescribe that an Englishman many an 
Italian woman or that a Jew many a Slav, is Utopian, 
to say the least, even if the requisite knowletfee were 
at hand (which, of course,' is not the case) guiding the 
proper choice in mating to produce the highest physical 
and mental type. But even if both social control and 
biologic knowledge had already reached the advanced 
position impUed here, the crucial point of the situation 
would hardly have been touched. The " danger " if any 
exist, is not that too much or too little am&^amation 
is taking place between the immigrant peoples or that 
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it is the least advantageous biologic combinations that 
are occurring. The "danger" lurks in the fact that 
there is an xinusual acceleration of the process of fvmm 
within the span of one gen^^tion; that group ties 
are suddenly broken, and thus the conditions created 
for personal and group demoralization; that the mix- 
ing proceeds in the mediocre culture levels with little 
or no promise of conserving for American life culture- 
values of different though, in some respects, equally 
high or possibly higher civilizations. 

in 

The only feasible policy, then, that remains is to 
safeguard and improve the social environment under 
which fusion is taking place, to develop a growingly 
appreciative attitude toward the immigrant as a poten- 
tial contributor to the cultural life of America and to 
leave the ultimate choice of actual biologic fusion or 
non-fusion with the individual or with the groups as 
such. To set up racial fusion and the resultii^ ethnic 
homogeneity as the sole and conscious national ideal 
is, to say the least, impracticable. It may even turn 
out to be impossible, though final judgment on this 
point must wait upon further scientific evidence.* 

But a deeper objection, by far, can be raised. It is, 
that such a goal would divert the naticmal imagination 
and the national will from the ideal of intellectual 
and emotional harmony among the masses of diverse 
elements, to the ideal of physical commingling and 

> For the view of Dr. A. Hardlicka expressing strong doubt as to 
whether or not the United States in the past has produced a, homo- 
geneous "American " type, see Chapter VIII, p. 221, note 1, 
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unity of blood relationship. Doubtless the latter is 
easier of attainment. But in the spiritual struggles for 
the realization of the former, profounder levels of unity 
are constantly reached and the national ideal thus 
approaches step by step the all-embracing hiiinan 
ideal.* Herein is to be found the on^ adequate answer 
to the insistent and rightly insistent, cry for national 
unity and the dread of America as a "polyglot board- 
ing-house." 

IV 

The policy thus sketched in very broad outlines 
would coincide, in the main, with the control of the 
second of the factors, namely, the social-psychic factor. 
Here the difficulties in the way are not so great 
as those confrontii^ the eugenist. Advance in civi- 
lization has been ku^ely synonymous with control of 
the environment,^ including the social environment, and 

' A somewhat similar thouf^t seeniB to be implied in the dis- 
cussion by Professor Giddings of the asfdmilativo forces that have 
thus far been chiefly effective id American life: I. Standardiza- 
tion of conaumption. 2. A scientific view of nature which all men 
are being forced to adopt because of modem methods of earning a 
livelihood. 3. The class stru^le, that is, the struggle for social 
justice, the latter destined to be the great unifying force in the 
future. "Thcywill create "he observes "in our mighty populatjon 
the true solidarity of mind and heart; and of this soUdaiity shall 
there not be bora a civilization whose quahties shall be dignity and 
sobriety superadded to aeal; of beauty and graciousness superadded 
to power?" F, H. Giddings, "The Quality of Civilization," Amer. 
Journal of Sociology, March, 1912, p. 589. 

'See L. F. Ward, Applied Sociology: "Civilization is the re- 
sult of the activities of all men during all time atru^ling agfunst the 
environment and slowly conqueriug nature," p. 132. Or again, on 
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thus social experience is here wider and more reassur- 
ing. 

Now control implies aim, and the aim in the solution 
of the immigrant problem must be to make pcBsible 
the maximum contribution on the part of the immi- 
grant both economically and culturally and to secure 
for him, in return, the mftviTnnni economic and cultural 
participation in the national life. In a comprehensive 
program of public policy these two aspects, the eco- 
nomic and the cultural, are inseparable, for, from a syn- 
thetic point of view, ' the immigrants as individiials and 
as groups, cannot reasonably be expected to make cul- 
tural contributions if the economic basis of their hfe is 
insecure or inadequate. Where tha« is no economic 
competence there is no leisure, and where there is no 
leisure there is no culture. In the formulation of all 
the subsidiary policies, as well as in that of the general 
policy, this fxmdamental connection must be the guid- 
ing thought. These subsidiary policies are: the policy 

page 131 : " It is man's combined influence on his environment and 
on himself that chiefly constitute civilization. In other words, it is 
his action, and without such action on his part, there could be no 
civilization." Also John Dewey, in Democracy and Education: 
"The advance of civilization means that a larger number of natural 
forces and objects have been transformed into instrumentalities of 
action, into means for securing ends," p. 44. For similar views, see 
also C. A. Ellwood, An Introduction to SocicU Psychology, p. 201; 
Edwin G. ConMin, Heredity and Environment: "To a laige ex- 
tent civilization itself means good environmental conditions and 
the advance of civilization means improvement of environment," 
p, 312. For other similar views and for a good summary, see 
A. J. Todd, Theories qf Socud Prof/ress, Chap. VII, The Criteria 
of Progress, pp. 113-148. 

' For an outline of this view see Chap. II, pp. 50-59. 
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of TEgulatifHi, the policy of distribution and the pcdicy 
of incorpcaBtion.* Each of these three in turn has its 
economic and cultural or educational aspect. In other 
wcfds, ihece are, in reality, mx epecific prt^rams that 
must be framed if a fully rounded policy on immigra- 
tion is to be formulated. 

How far short of this inclumre prt^ram the present 
thou^t and practice have faOoi, appears upon com- 
parison of what has been done with what mi^t be 
done. AD three policies have thus far been fragmen- 
tary and in the main, negative.* Whatever there has 
been of regulation was concerned mainly with the ex- 
cluson of the physically and mentally defective and 
the economically dependent. Methods of distribution 
have remained undeveloped.* Ammcanization is 

> See Chap. II, pp. 6&-59. 

' Ibid., pp. 56-59. 

*A ognificant experimect in the distribution of immigtants 
by a private philanthroiMC agency haa been that of the Industrial 
Removal Office, in New York City. The general method of proce- 
dure has been to rec^ve ^plications for removal at the central 
office in New York, to make a careful physical examination of the 
applicant, to secure if posoble evidence of good moral character 
and fair competence in some trade, to select from cai^ully com- 
I»led data on industrial opportunities tiiroughout the United 
States, a community where the applicant and his family, if he had 
any, could make a living, to make arrangements for his reception 
in that cconmunity and then to keep in touoh with him through the 
load agradea and the traveling agents of the central office. A 
careful survey of the woric of the Industrial Removal Office shows 
that from 1901 to 1912, 59,729 people were sent away from New 
YoA City. The number of cities and towns to which persons were 
sent was 1,474, dtuated in every state of the Union. Bedde« this, 
the two branches in Boston and Philadelphia, during an existence 
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confined to the barren process of teaching the rudi- 
ments of ETiglish and of civics. It is nothing short of a 
miracle that whatever incorporation of the immigrants 
into American life has occurred, took place at all and 
with the least amount of conscious direction. 



It is strange that American immigration legislation 
has persistently evaded the imderlying problems in 
these three policies and continues to baey iteelf with 
comparatively non-essential details. It is as if the 
framers of the law from one generation to another had 
been afr^d to face boldly the real issues involved and 
to think fearlessly of far-reaching remedies. What, 
for example, should be the basic principles of selection 
and regulation? How could the influx of labor forces 
be BO regulated as to satisfy the true demands rather 
than the artificial demands fOT labor? Is Europe the 
only source of foreign labor and must it remain so to the 
exclusion of all other continents? And if so, on what 
grounds? Would prefo^ntial treatment of family 
imm^ration as opposed to imm^ration of single men 
and women tend to select a steadier and more assimil- 
able mass of settlers? 

And on the score of distribution similar fundamental 
questions are pressing for solution, only to be syste- 
matically ignored by legislators. What constitutes 
desirable distribution? Is it more practicable, in the 
loi^ run, to settle immigrants in groups or as individ- 

of nine years, distributed 5,817 persons, making a grand total for 
ttie threa branches of 64,546. Since the outbreak of the European 
War the vork has been practJcaUy at a standstill. 
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uals, no matter what the preconceived notions on 
this question may be? Where are the various types of 
immigrants most needed, industrially speaking? What 
are the most efficient ways of keepii^ the immigrant 
labor supply mobile and yet not too transieot? How 
can occupational misplacement be minimized and thus 
great losses prevented both economically and spirit- 
ually.' And no less fundamental, after proper regular 

' To what extent occupational changes occur among unmi- 
granta upon arrival in America is BU^ested bj the following ac- 
count of the situation among Aimenians and Greeks: "But in the 
attempt to fit himself into the new economic life in America many 
a highly skilled worker is compelled to abandon his former occupa- 
tion to his own great financial and spiritual loss and undoubtedly 
also to that of the city and of the country at large. So important 
did this shifting of occupations seem to the investigating committee 
that a more detailed study was made on this point. Of about 
eight hundred Aimenians studied, almost eighty per cent changed 
their occupation. The farmers all changed, many becoming fac- 
tory workers, porters, and day laborers, others taking to the grocery 
and restaurant buoness, still others struggling along aa weavers, 
cooks, wfuters and laundry workers. Some of the most striking 
changes, however, took place in the ranks of the skilled mechanics 
and of the profesmooal men. Blacksmiths abandoned hammer 
and tonga for the grocer's scales or the tailor's shears; brass woik- 
era turned stock clerks or day laborers; carpenters wasted their 
akill as team drivers or window cleaners; coppersmiths sank to the 
level of the versatile 'generally useful'; jewelers donned the 
wuter's coat; weavers and knife makers tortured their nimble 
fingers with crude machine-like factoiy work; teachers graced the 
clerk's high stool and ministers bewailed their lot as 'helpers' in the 
back kitchen of an earthy lunch-room. Marvelous indeed is the 
transforming power of the Great Alchemist, 'free America.' But, 
after recovering from our wonderment, we might object in a sober 
mood that, after all, the figures involved here are so small that the 
economic loss indicated by them is negligible. The real lose, how- 
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tion and proper distribution have been accomplished, 
are the questions relating to a sound policy of incor- 
poration. What IB involved in genuine Americaniza- 
tion? What part in this process can and should the 
immigrant community play and what part should the 
State play? How must the elementary methods of 
Americanization be improved and supplemented in 
order to achieve substantial results rather than the 
illusion of assimilation? To what extent is an increase 
in the mai^n of leisure likely to release the creative 
powers of the various immigrant groups? In what spe- 
cific ways can the past cultural achievements of these 
ever, to the country aa a whole, becomes clear when the same ratio 
of change is applied to the total Annenian immigration. Take, as 
an instance, the years 1899 to 1917, for which figures are avMlable. 
Of 43,000 immigrants who entered the United States during these 
years almost 3fi,000 must, accordingly, have changed their occupa- 
tions. During the same period over 11,000 farmers and farm labor- 
ers came, of whom presumably fifty i>er cent abandoned their former 
occupation. Almost 1800 tradesmen arrived, of whom eighty-five 
per cent changed; 12,000 individuals engaged in manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuite came, of whom also a very large propor- 
tion must have changed. If now we plead that such an enormous 
shifting about in occupations is inevitable, owing to a lack of knowl- 
edge of the English lai^ui^e and lack of proper facilities to guide 
the immigrant into the field of work where he can tnake the greatest 
possible use of his capacity or tnuning, we are offering an explana- 
tion rather than propomng a much needed remedy. As was the case 
with the Armenians, although not to the same extent, a large pro- 
portion (almost one^alf) of the Greek immigrants change their 
occupation in America. , . . " "The Immigrant and the Commu- 
nity, A Summary and Interpretation of a Survey of the Armenian 
and Greek Communities in New York City," Julius Drachsler, in 
The Standard, BuUetin of the N. Y. Society of Ethical Culture, 
for November, 1918. 
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peoples be utilized for the enrichment of American life? 
It will be said that it is far easier to put these questions 
than to find their solutions. At the present stage of 
thought upon the problem, however, It is a clear gain 
even to formulate the appropriate questions, for, as 
yet, this essential first step has hardly been taken. 

VI 

But the ciiltural problem has been neglected even 
more than the economic question; one is tempted to 
say, ignored almost entirely, except by a solitary 
educator here and there. The cultural problem has a 
negative and a positive phase. The first consists in 
this: large masses of children of school age, foreign- 
bom and native-bom of foreign parentage,* are satura- 
ted in the public schools and the high schools with a 
culture foreign to that of the home from which they 
come. They leam of a history, a literature, a scheme 
of political life, that are in many cases radically differ- 
ent from the cultural backgroimd of their elders. In 
the home there is, therefore, little or no understanding 
between the growing child and the static parent. The 
delicate task is to reestablish or to reenforce a sym- 
pathy that is constantly on the wane, a process which, 

■The number of foreign-bom children of school age (6 to 16 
years) in N. Y. City in 1910 was 343,863. Together with the native- 
born children of foreign parents they were 1,072,377 strong, V. S. 
Census, 1910, Vol. 1, p. 441. The corresponding numbers for the 
United States were; — foreign-born children 784,949; native-bom 
children of foreign parents, 4,971,230 or a total of 5,766,179 
school children between 6 and 16 yean. V. S. Census, 1910, Vol. I, 
p. 310. 
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if not counteracted in time, is prone to result in a 
permanent and often a tragic estrangonent. It is not 
inappropriate to speak of this phase of the problem 
as negative, because the aim in its solution is merely 
to impart to both parent and child a more sympathetic 
attitude towards each othra", primarily through a com- 
pleter knowledge and appreciation of the culture-values 
prized by either side. 

The other phase of the problem, the positive, is con- 
cerned mainly with the effort of stimulatii^ the 
creative powers of all the members of the immigrant 
groups. The communities formed by representatives 
of the various European peoples in the United States 
are, of course, only fr^ments of the old-world commu- 
nitiee. Nevertheless, they have brought with them a 
knowle*^ and an appreciation of some of the cultural 
contributions made by the parent groups upon the 
native soil. This knowledge and appreciation varies 
accordii^ to the proportion of intellectuals in the 
immigrant group and according to the cultural level 
from which the majority of the immigrante came. For 
the imnugrants to invent ways of contributii^ effect- 
ively some of their inherited culture-values to Ameri- 
can life, and to add to tUs tradition new values for the 
creation of which the inspiration is drawn from life 
in the new environment — to do this, requires the free 
unfolding of all the creative forces within the immigrant 
group. 

VII 

Whatever attempts towards the solution of the 
cultural problem have been made, have thus far con- 
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cemed themselves mainly with the negative phase. In 
immigrant groups where self-consciousness has reached 
a high degree of intensity, as for example among the 
Poles, the Jews, the Bohemians, educational activities 
calculated to transmit to the yoimger generation the 
cultural heritage of the group, have been rather vigor- 
ously pursued. Nationalist schools, supplementing 
the work of the public educational system, social and 
recreational centers stressii^ the cultural group- 
consciousness, community houses gathering within 
their walls persons of all classes, shades of belief and of 
disbelief, are frequently foimd flourishing in these 
immigrant commtmities.' But throv^out all this 
work there is much that reminds one of frantic efforts 
to save the group from disintegration in a new environ- 
ment, rather than a free blossoming of a healthy cul- 
tural life taking root in a new and rich soil. 

Nor has educational thought and practice in America 
fully recognized the significance of this conflict and 
provided the proper means of making the transition 

< See Chapter III, ImmigTant Community life and Organua- 
tion. A detuled survey of the educational activitiee of the Jewish 
community is Jewish Education tn New York City, by Dr. A. 
M. Dusbkin. Prof. Herbert A. Miller in "The School and the 
Imnugrant," one of the reports of the Cleveland Educationat Sur- 
vey qf 1918, Chapter III, "The School and the Immigrant," pp. 
ST-M, ^ves a brief account of the efforts of vbjious national groups 
in Cleveland to preserve their language and culture through pri- 
vately owned schools, includii^ parochial schools. The following 
nationalities are included: Bohemians, CroatJans, Danes, Germans, 
Greeks, Jews, Hungarians, Italians, Lithuanians, Norw^ans and 
Swedes, Poles, Russiaus and Ruthenians, Serbians, Slovaks, Sloven- 
ians, SyiiauB. 
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from one cultural background to another, smoother 
and thus fuller in mental enrichment. In its great work 
of molding the children of the foreign-bom to the pre- 
dominant cultural type, the pubUc school has ignored 
an ui^nt duty and lost sight of a tmique opportunity. 
Reflecting upon the need for a broader vision of Ameri- 
can nationalism, the leading philosopher of education 
said; "The point is to see to it that the hyphen con- 
nects instead of separates. And this means at least 
that our public schools shall teach each factor to 
respect every other, and shall take pains to enlighten 
all as to the great past contributions of every strain 
in our composite make-up. I wish our teaching of 
American history in the schools would take more 
account of the great waves of miration by which our 
land for over three centuries has been continuously 
built up, and make every pupil conscious of the rich 
breadth of our national make-up. When every pupil 
recognizes all the factors which have entered into our 
being he will continue to prize and reverence that 
coming from his own past, but he wiU think of it as 
honored in being simply one factor in forming a whole, 
nobler and finer than itself." > 

VIII 

The implications of the positive phase of the problem 
have thus far been grasped even less clearly than 
those of the n^ative phase. For most American 
educators this aspect is practically non-existent. Pub- 

iJohn Dewey, " Nationallziiig Education," Addresses and Pro- 
ceedings cf the Natumal Education Association, N. Y. 1916, Vol. 
LIV, p. 186. 
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tic education, therefore, shows no trace of any influence 
in the direction of incorporating cultural heritages 
other than those of the predominant civilization. 
There are indications that the concept of the crea^ 
tive rdle of the immigrant groups is slowly crys- 
tallizing in the minds of some leaders of American 
thoi^t. Among the sponsors of the community 
center movement, particularly as it stni^es for ex- 
pression in the large American cities, there are those 
who see in the various self-conscious immigrant cul- 
ture^;roups potential instruments for the enrichment 
of the drab, industrialized city life of twentieth-century 
America. 

To a somewhat greater degree, in groups in which 
social experience harks back to earlier similar attempts 
at adjustment, conscioue efforts are made to formulate 
the rationale of cultural autonomy in a non-traditional 
social environment.^ 

■ See for example, A. M. Dushkin, Jewuk EdueaHon in New 
York City, Ch. XIII, The Outlook in Jewish Education (Sum- 
mary) : " Aa regards America, the experiments which the Jews are 
makii^ in the reliKiaus-national education of their children, affect 
two of its most vital problems: namely, the relation of the racial or 
ethnic communities to the entire American nation, and the relation 
between the State and the Church. . . . The Jews, as a highly 
self-conscious community, with a long tradition of adjustment 
behind them are in a position to try experiments tuming toward the 
solution of this problem (of Americanization) for America. The 
method of solution which they propose is that of community or- 
ganisation. They would bring all the citizens of the American 
Commonwealth together in most of life's relationships. But they 
would also permit the members of any other national or religious 
community to develop district organizations and institutions to 
deal with matters of peculiar interest to themselves, except in so far 
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IX 
The cultural problem, then, as conceived here in 
its entirety, has not yet become sharply outlined in ihe 
national consciousness. Much less has it been brou^t 
under deliberate social control. That this is not only 
possible but also necessary is still less apparent to the 
minds of most studente of the problem. For, thinking 
upon the natin* and the posabilities of control of 
social life is at present in very much the same stage in 
which human thought upon natural phenomena was in 
the pre-scientific era. Control of the forces of nature 
was out of Uie question, since no control is possible 
where a sense of mystery and of helplessness rules 
instead of knowledge. To social phenomena there 

as such activity would curtail the rights of other American citizens. 
The clearest example of the community method of adjustment is 
found in the week-day Jewish schools, which requires Jewish chil- 
dren to mingle with non-Jewish Americ&n boys and girls in the 
public schools, and yet gatheie them together for specifically Jew- 
ish instruction during the time when they are free from their public 
school duties. 

The Jews of this country are opposed to the paroclual idea in 
education. Of the sixty-five thousand children who receive Jewish 
truning in New York City, for example, less than one thousand are 
taught in Jewish parochial schools. . . . The Jewish educational 
solution would appear to be that any nationa! or religious group 
which is highly conscious of its culture and civilization, and desres 
to perpetuate it in this country, shall have the opportunity of doing 
BO by means of instruction supplementary to the public school 
jrystem," pp. 382-383. 

See also Chapter I, The Social Bases of Jewish Education, Pos- 
sible Contributions of Jewish Group Life to America, p. 19, and 
Chapter V, Tendencies in Jewish Education (Historic Summary), 
p. 129. 
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still clings much of this quality of the awe-inspiring. 
To tamper with social institutions, to interfCTe with 
the "natural" iinfolding of group activity by artificial 
control is still r^arded as fraiig^t with hidden dan- 
gers; as, indeed it is, if the control proceeds on the basis 
of a false insist into the mechanism of group hfe. 
Viewed in this light, the attempt at conscious direc- 
tion OT at the molding of a cultiu% or a civilization is 
not only a contradiction in basic concepts but a hope- 
less if not a periloiis adventure. 

X 

And yet, more and more is the im^ination of stu- 
dents of American life comii^ to busy itself with the 
idea of conscioiis creation of a new and rich civilization 
that shall combine within itself the culture-values oi 
the various ethnic stocks represented in the American 
people. The most obvious way that suggests itself is 
to "select" or "extract" or "distil" the valuable ele- 
ments from each cultural heritage and combine these 
into the new "American product."* But what woiild 

I See, for example, an article by Francee Rumsey on " Racial Re- 
UtJonB in America," CerUvry Magaane, April, 1919: "The proceea 
of race amalgamation presupposes as its essential condition that it 
should be accepted as and operated as a science. The tenns of both 
its construction and its application must be highly conscious. We 
have seen enough in the past of the evils which result from loose and 
aoddental absorption and from fortuitous terms of formation. 
There must be deliberate and intensive selection. To apply this 
selection phydcally is a problem that the future must deal with, 
: 'ong with the problem of selecting immigration. But what it is 
essential to remember is that physical selection must be unintel- 
ligent until we have first applied selection mentally, and until we 
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on first consideration commend this method, namely, 
its simplicity and directness, is the very thing which, 
upon careful thou^^t, suggests serious doubt as to its 
efficacy. To suppose, for example, that a new Ameri- 
can music can be created by selecting the characteristic 
qualities of Italian, German, Htmgarian and Russian 
music and mechanically combining them; or to im^ine 
that a new American art, or hterature or religion or 
polity, can be consciously fabricated by extracting the 
so-called valuable elements from the corresponding 
culture-products of the immigrant peoples, and then 
deftly fitting them together to make an original 
"American" mosaic, is not much different from the 
attempt of the chemist in his laboratory to produce 
living tissue through clever manipxJation of the known 
chemical constituents of protoplasm. He may succeed 
in imiting the elements into a synthetic compound 
but he cannot infuse it with that spark of life which is 
ike essence of a truly organic unit. And so with a cul- 
ture. To proceed on the basis of a mechanical view of 
its growth is to ignore its most characteristic feature. 
For, on the personal side, the creation of a culture- 
value, as a Ijric or a drama, a painting or a piece of 
sculpture, a symphony or a profound reli^pous idea, 
involves the original apperception on the part of the 

underetand not on]y what we need from each particular people but 
the essence of and the causes of their particular genius." P. 784. 

Prof. Dewey speaks of "extracting from each people its special 
good so that it shall surrender into the common fund of wisdom 
and experience what it especially has to contribute. All of these 
surrenders and contributions taken together create the national 
simit of America." SeeChapter V, p. 164, note 1. 
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genius or of the talented individual of certfun relevant 
traditional culture-materials that he finds imbedded in 
the social heredity of his group. Spontan^ty and 
uniqueneBS of reaction are thus among the most strik- 
ii^ earmarks of the creative mind.' 

> For a highly illuminating discuseion of origmal mental activity 
see the chapter on The Factor of Originality in Dynamic Psychol- 
ogy by Prof. R, S. Woodworth, The following extracts bear upon 
the subject conadered here: p. 130: "What we find in the histoi? 
of art, as in the case of Greek drama or of Gothic architecture, or of 
modem music, is a development from erode and ample b^jnnings 
to ever greater complexity, richness and refinement, each creative 
artist batdng his work on that which immediately precedes him. In 
science and invention it is even more obvious that, however original 
a mind may be, it works out from the assimilated achievements 
of its predecessoTB." On page 131: "If there be any other fact 
to be observed in a distant view of genius, it is perhaps a rcmaricable 
keenness of perception in the field peculiar to any individual 
genius." Or again on page 132: "Genius is this — at least this: 
native capacity of a very high order for perceiving and handling a 
certun class of objects, the class differing with the particular bent 
of the individual's genius. The genius' spontaneous interest in 
this class of objects, his quick and penetrating apprehension of 
them, his masterful handling of them, his absorption in them to the 
neglect of the commoner interests of life, his remarkable persistence 
and industry in dealing with tbem, and hia consequent produc- 
tivity, are all the same tnuts under different names." See also the 
very readable book by T. S. Knowlaon, Original^, A Poptdar 
Study (^ the Creative Mind. 

An interesting instance of spontaneity in creative art (thou|^ 
in a rather humble sphere) is tiiat of the folksong. "The folk- 
song is in a constant Btat« of flux, as the experience of Murko 
in Bohemia and Herzegovina shows. When he asked a ringer 
why he had changed a part of the text, the latter answered, 
'it happens so while mng^ng.' Another singer when told that he 
had not sung a song as he had before, remarked: 'The song is not 
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If, then, the experiment is to be ventured of con- 
Bciouely creating a composite culture in America, 
it can be approached only indirectly. By deliberately 
furthering an interest in the cultural achievemente of 
the inuDigrant groups and by systematically bringii^ 
before the minds of their descendants these vari^^ted 
culture-materials, a rich cultural environment or at- 
mosphere might be created in which they would con- 
stantly move and find their ^iritual e35)re88ion. 
Among them would naturally be included the latent 
geniuses and talented persons who presumably would 
react in their imique and spontaneoiis fashion to this 
varied cultural panorama. Only as a result of these 
original apperceptions can a truly characteristic and 
organic composite culture be achieved. Exactly what 
form it will ultimately assume no one can foretell. Its 
very essence is spontaneity. All that can be done is to 
create the conditions imder which the gifted individ- 
ual will give free and unhampered expression to his 
native talent. 

But how is this necessary cultural milieu to be con- 
structed? And who is to foster the interest in its 
sustained growth? To call upon the immigrant groups 
alone, to do this through the mediimi of thdr cultiu^l 
out of a book; when it gets into a book then it is settled.' But 
Murko adds that his records showed that not even that was 
true. Hence we cannot say that any particular version of a 
folk-song is the true vendon; all the versionB are true vemons. 
A folk-flong 'bom of the people' has neither b^pnning nor 
end. We do not Icnow what the first version was and cannot 
teU what the song may become." "The Folk-Song," by Luise 
Hteesler, Addresses and Proceedings, Not. Edvc. Asm. 1016, 
p. 610. 
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commxmity organizations is to court failure for two 
reasons: Not all of the groups have developed a vigor- 
ous enough cultural community life; some may even 
be dying fast, and yet among their inherited culture- 
values there may be some that America can ill afford 
to lose through the sheer lack of vitality of the heirs. 
On the other hand, there is the danger of overemphasis 
of distinctive group characteristics, if the groups alone 
are left to conserve for American life their unique 
contributions. 

Still less desirable is it to let the State alone, through 
the agency of government, assume this responsibihty. 
It is quite conceivable that under the pressure of 
nationalistic pride and self-interest, the various groups 
might come to manipulate the governmental agencies 
for their own ends rather than for the welfare of all 
culture groups involved. To assure any measure of 
success, the \-arious immigrant groups and the State 
must supplement each other's functions. These func- 
tions in turn must be clearly delimited. Broadly 
stated, the function of the cultural groups would be to 
foster through voluntary cultural community organizar 
tion, their cultural uniqueness, while the function of the 
State would embrace the harmonization of these cul- 
tural differences, the unification of distinctive contri- 
butions into a rich and variegated whole. 

XI 

There is no fitter medium through which this deli- 
cate yet supremely important task of harmonization 
could be accomplished than the public educational 
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system. To be sure, this involves a far-reaching 
change in the conception of some of the functions of 
American public education, particularly of some of the 
functions of the public school. The traditional method 
of the public school has been the leveling of all cultural 
differences among its pupils and the sending forth of a 
uniform product with the unmistakable stamp of the 
dominant civilization upon them. This is to be re- 
placed by the conscious effort to marshal all the 
cultural contributions of the races and nations repre- 
sented in the student-body, to bring these before the 
growing minds in a form easily grasped (the medium 
of instruction being, of course, the English language), 
and thus to build up in them the attitude of inteUigent 
and sympathetic insight into the life of diverse peoples. 
The obstacles to effective presentation would decrease 
rather than increase with the rise in school grade, and 
with the introduction of these studies into the cultural 
curriculmn of the higher schools. Comparative history 
and politics, comparative art, comparative music, 
comparative Hterature, comparative religion, offer 
undreamed-of possibilities for the instruction of the 
youth. Lack of suitable texts, difficulties of technique 
of teaching, dearth of properly equipped instructors, 
would be obstacles that would speedily vanish before 
an aroused will of educators to conjure up, so to speak, 
before the imagination of the growing generations, 
the cultural treasures of the human race and to sur- 
round them with a rich, stimulating cxdtural environ- 
ment. Under such educational conditions it is more 
than likely that latent genius and talent will more 
readily seek and find e:q>ression, evolving of their own 
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accord unique cultiire-values of uoiversal and lasting 

worth.' 

> Ward, in his brilliant discuaaion of the true rwourcM of society 
in talent and genius comes to the following conclusion after a caie- 
ful review of Gallon's and Odin's researches: "To sum up the 
general leeults of this inquiry, it may be safely stated that a well- 
organjied system of uoiversal education, using that term in the 
sense in which it is used in Dynamic Sociology bs conferring the 
tnaTitniitn unount of the most important extant knowledge upon 
all members of society, would increase the average fecundity in 
dynamic agents of society at least one hundred fold. The fecun- 
dity is apparently about two to the 100,000 population. It can 
therefore be made at least 200 to the 100,000 or 1 to every 500." 
Applied SocMogy, Ch. X, The Logic of Opportunity, p. 231. If 
women are included. Ward believes that "for the transition period 
it is not claimed that they would double the number of contributors 
to civilization, but very soon they would r^se the proportion to I 
in 300 and ultimately they would contribute their full moiety." 
Applied Sociology, p. 232. For the United States with a popula- 
tion of approxunately 100,000,000 this would give 200,000 dyiumic 
agents instead of 2,000. 
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CHAPTER VII 

AMERICANIZATION 
I 

It ia by no means certain if the proposed policy 
for incorporating immigrant groups is congenial to 
contemporary American thought. To judge from the 
development of a technique throi^ whidi adequate 
expression m^t be given to such a policy, the basic 
principles seem to have been lai^y ignored, perhaps 
not even recognized. For two decades, at least, the 
attention of educators and of social workers interested 
in the munigrant has almost whoUy been absorbed 
by somewhat different problems. These are aptly 
summed up in the term "Americanization." 

Since the early nineties of the last century when the 
influx of the new immigration b^an to raise serious 
questions in the minds of the older settlers, the move- 
tamt for Americanization has been gathering momen- 
tum. The Exiropean War, with its consequent stimu- 
lation of group consciousness amoi^ immigrants in 
America, served to stir the advocates of Americaniza- 
tion to still more vigorous activity and to crystallize 
their thought and th^ methods.* 

> For a brief ucount of the efforta mode to arouse public interest 
in AmericanisatioQ, see artjcle by Howard C. Hill, "The American- 
ization Movement," Amer. Joum. of SocvA., May, 1919; also JVine- 
ttenth Annual Report. (1916-1917) of Qu Sttperinlendent of Schooh 
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n 

The ODly real obetacles to their efiForts thus far 
have been and continue to be, the indiff^^ice of 
public opinion and their own faulty ways of approach. 
Reminiscent, no doubt, of the time when the assimila- 
tion of immigrants proceeded without much conscious 
direction (due mmnly to the relatively small number 
and to the similarity of their cultural traditions to 
those of the native-bom) a species of "laissez-faire" 
view is still held by some with r^ard to Americanizar 
tion. Let the immigrant alone, is the burden of the 
argument; he is quite capable of taldi^ care of him- 
self. He will pick up all he really needs of the language 
of the coxmtry for his daily needs. He will learn 
enough, sometimes far too much, of American political 
life. As to the customs of the land, they are so contsr 
gious that he cannot help adopt them sooner or later. 
Why do thus and so, for or wi^ the immigrant? Why 
encourage paternalism? Has it not often been a dread 
of it that drove him from his homeland? Besides, ihe 
older generation among the immigrants, the "old 
folks," are really unassimilable. Transplanted tliough 
they are in body, they live in spirit in a traditional 
world of their own. They must die out to make room 

qf N. Y. City, pp. 16-19. The propaganda of the Bureau of Natu- 
lalization, the "America I^t" campaign of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, the organization of the Committee of One Hundred of the 
National Education Association in July, 1916, the oi^anuation of 
committeea on immigrante by vaiiouB trade asaociationa and cham- 
bers of commerce, and other similar efforts culminated in the Con- 
ference on Methods of Americanization held in Washington on 
May 12-15, 1919. 
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for their native-bom children, who will need no "Amer- 
icanization." 

The only adequate answ^ to such an expression 
of opinion is to direct attention to the facts. A knowl- 
edge of the English language, the first requisite of 
proper adjustment to American life, is by no means as 
widespread among immigrants as an optimistic, unin- 
formed view might lead one to believe. There is a very 
considerable portion of the foreign-bom who cannot 
speak the language at all, not to mention the large 
nimiber of those who have only a fragmentary knowl- 
edge of it.* Furtheraiore, whatever little information 
the immigrant acquires of the real structure and pur- 
pose of American political institutions is prone to be 
inaccurate and stress in his mind the reprehensible 

' Based upon the Census of 1910, the Bureau of Education of the 
Departmeat of the Interior estimates that there are in the United 
States: 
Foreign-bom whites, ten years of age or over, unable to speak 

English 2,953,011 

(Foreign-bom whites, 21 years of ^e and over, unable to speak 

English) (2,565,612) 

Colored population, ten years of age and over, unable to speak 

English (Negro, Indian, Chinese, Japanese, etc.) 13S,196 

Making a total unable to speak EugUah 3,091,207 

From 1910 to 1919, according to the annual reports of the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration, over 4,000,000 immigrants 
arrived from non-Engliah speaking countries. Therefore it has 
been estimated that there are at least 5,000,000 non-Engliah 
speaking persons in the United States at present. For det^ed 
figures of foreign-bom white men and women, 10 years of age and 
over, by States, unable to speak English, see Circulars No. 30, 33, 
34, Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior; also Bulletin 
Ameruxmixation, for June 1st, 1919, page 16. 
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rather than the laudable aspects. His personal ex- 
periences in municipal and state politics are not infre- 
quently calculated to decrease rather than increase his 
respect for American civic ideals. The attitude of 
virtual neglect advocated by the "laissez-faire" policy 
then, might turn out to be as much a menace as the 
dreaded paternalism. A middle ground must be found. 
This middle groimd is intelhgent guidance of, and 
cooperation with, the immigrant on the basis of an 
intimate knowledge of his needs and capacities. More- 
over, far from being "old folks," helpless and hopeless, 
the vast majority of immigrants are in the younger 
and more vigorous age groups. May it not be that the 
real reason for the apparent lack of Americanization 
among them is that those who are eager to Americanize 
them have not yet learned how to kindle their imi^na- 
tion and enlist their good will? 

Ill 

At the other extreme stand the advocates of com- 
pulsory Americanization. "I would have the Govern- 
ment provide" exclaimed the late Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt, the most vigorous spokesman of this view, 
"that every immigrant be required to learn English, 
with instruction fiunished free. If after five years he 
has not learned it, let him be returned to the coimtry 
from which he came." With his characteristic love 
of striking epigram he added: "If my parents had 
continued to speak Dutch, I might have been Sheriff 
ci Nassau Comity, but I would never have become 
President of the United States." 

This sentiment for enforced nationalization was 
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echoed and reechoed with varying degrees of empliaeis 
throughout the period of war with Germany. Alarmed 
at the hostile foreign propaganda and at the wide- 
spread use of languages and newspapra^ other than 
English, an active patriotic oi^anization issued a 
statement breathing ^e spirit of compulsion: "Great 
patience has been exercised in our efforts to convince 
the foreigners. In the case of those not now convinced, 
justice to the cause for which we fight demands a 
stronger measure. They must be compelled to con- 
vince themselves of the value and the justice of Ameri- 
can ideals and this requires a knowlet^ of the Enghsh 
language." The si^gestion has even seriously been 
made that Federal legislation be passed denying any 
foreigner In this country the r^t to follow his voca- 
tion, "whether it be practicing law, or practicing 
medicine, or carryii^ brick or mortar, or delivering 
newspapers," imless before a set date he makes appli- 
cation for his first nattu*ahzation papers.^ 

It is strange that in America of all countries the 
one great lesson of the European war should so far be 
forgotten as to even permit the thought of compulsory 
citizenship. From the arrogant attempt of Austria to 
coerce Serbia into an ignominious surrender of her 
sovereignty, the fateful antecedents of the war can be 
traced back step by step, until the roots of the great 
conflict are discov«%d in national policies of coercion, 

> Report of Americanization Confereoce called by the Secretary 
of the Interior in Waahington, April, 3, 1918, p. 44. A resolution 
wu proposed, but not passed, requiring all unnaturalized foreign- 
ers over 21 to apply for nuturalizatioo papers and to study the 
TJlngliali language. 
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cultural and economic. It would seem that ihe expe- 
rience of Germany with Alsace-Lorraine and East 
Prussia, of Russian Czardom with Poles, Jews and 
Finns, of the Ottoman Turks with Armenia, of the 
Hapebiu^ with Slovak, Hungarian, Roumanian and 
Croatian, would be a solemn warning to America that 
compulsion breeds stubbornness, and that stubbraimess 
contains the seeds of conflict and of hatred. 

rv 

Thus the conviction tiiat compulsory Americani- 
zation is not only futile, but also dangerous, leads a 
very large group of students and practical workers 
with immigrants to abandon this extreme position. 
But neither can they accept the let-alone policy. And 
yet, they point out, all their efforts at inducing the 
foreigners in a friendly way to prepare themselves for 
citizenship are of small avail. The president of the 
Board of Education of the greatest school system in 
America, reciting the failure of his city to attract and 
hold the foreign-bom in classes for the teaching of 
English, exclaimed in almost plaintive tones "We sim- 
ply could not get the people to come. They would not 
attend our classes."^ But the causes of this deplorable 

' Statement of the Preadent of the Board of Education of 
New Yoi^ City schools at the Americanization Conference, April 
3,1918. See Report of Conference, p. 27. "Last year (1917) for 
instance, in New Yoric City we had 617 classea in our evening 
schools, for teacliing English to foreigners, 617 classes with an 
averse attendance of 25 to 30, many of them adults. So difiScult 
was the problem to m^tais the interest, that before the dose of 
the seaaon we were actually compelled to reduce that number 
to 433." The district superintendent in cbaige of the evening 
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Bitiiation are not far to seek. "We have foiind," he 
continued, "that among many of our adult population 
there was a disinclination to attend schools and take 
advantage of the opportimities to be gfuned there 
because of the conditions imder which these people 
were living. The father would say 'I shall not stay 
home while my wife she go to school' and the wife 
would say ' I shall not stay home, while my husband he 
go to school.' These are the stories that come to us 
from oxir teachers who have gone among these people 
to interest them in the work of educatii^ themselves." 
In brief, one of the most fundamental obstacles in the 
way of Americanization is the indxistrial conditions 
under which the masses of the immigrants are con- 
strained to live. Nothing short of a wider margin of 
leisure will enable many of them to utiUze the chances 
for learning English and for becoming acquainted with 
civics and American history. 



But it is doubtful if a veiy large proportion of those 
who would thus be freed for instruction, would be held 
in the classroom imtil a satisfactory knowle<^ was 
acquired by them. Neither the content nor the meth- 
ods of instruction have as yet developed far enougji to 
make genuinely effective and skillful teaching possible. 
The curriculum of the typical evening school still con- 
schools of New Yoric City wrote, "We have offered every oppor- 
tunity free, we have thrown open our schools and bid them come, 
but they do not avEul themselves of the opportunity nor do they 
desire to come." NineteenIJi Anrntal Report of (he Sicperiniendenl 
of SchooU, N. y. City, 1916-1917, " Evening Schools," p. 24. 
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Bists of the bare outlines of English, civics and history. 
That these three subjects must form a basic part of the 
plan of instruction is beyond doubt. But they must be 
broadened and enriched in a manner to appeal to the 
active interests of the adult immigrant. The content 
of the instruction must be de6nitely and systematically 
correlated with his two primary interests — his voca- 
tion and his past cultural life. It is through tiie 
medium of these backgrounds that he is to be led 
gradually to become an integral part of the new com- 
munity in which he finds himself. Instead of puerile 
language lessons having no intrinsic value for the 
adult mind, English must be taught to him as a Uvir^ 
instrument for the expression of his dwly needs.' 

1 The inability to read and understand English not only handi- 
caps the foreigner in his pursuit of a livelihood, but in some occupa- 
tions places hiin in danger of his life. According to the director of 
the United States Bureau of Mines, the rate of accidents among the 
non-English speaking miners is not only greater in the great mining 
districts of tlie country, but the increased ratio is uniform in all 
districts. In his opinion, this demonstrates clearly that the ina- 
bility to read warning signs, to comprehend fully the company's 
instructions and to understand their foremen, places an unnecessary 
hazard upon the foreign-bom. In the Pennsylvania anthracite 
mines, for example, the figures show that 43% of the employees are 
English speaking and this number is charged with only 28.8% of 
the fatalities, whereas the other 36% sustained 71% of the fatali- 
ties. This is a comparative ratio of G69 to 1,268 ag^nat the non- 
English speaking. In the Pennsylvania bituminous mines the 
ratio is 771 to 1,123 and in the West Vii^nia district 790 to 1,424. 
The report is concluded by the statement: "Had the fatality and 
injury rate for the English speaking Americans been maintained 
throughout the three groups there would have been a saving of 
716 fataUtJes and 000 very serious injuries, a strong ai^piment for 
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Instead of presenting to him a detached chronolt^y of 
American historical events, he must be made to 
appreciate the intimate relationship of American and 
European life. Wherever possible, illustrations and 
contrasts should be drawn from the history of his own 
land, reinforced by every adaptable graphic method, 
thus illuminating in the light of his own tradition, the 
truly significant episodes in the stoiy of America. 
Instead of barren descriptions of the mechanics of 
government, fundamental differences, and in some 
cases similarities, between his own home poUtics and 
that of his adopted coimtry, should constantly be 
brought to his attention. In this way he would come 
to have a dynamic view of poUtical life as opposed to 

Americanization and education of the miner." Abstract of report 
by Van. H. Manning, director of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. Bul- 
letin Ameriamwatum, June lat, 1919, p. II. 

Similarly, the value of Engliab in curbing traffic accidents is 
coming to be stressed by traosportatJoa experts. They urge com- 
munities to stress to the foreign-bom rewdent that a knowledge of 
the English language will help reduce the death list of 10,000 per- 
sons estimated to be the United States' annual toll to public care- 
lessness and ignorance of highway traffic. "Americanization 
committees," says W. P. Eno, chfuiman of the Advisory Committ«e 
of the H^way Transport C<»muittee of the Council of National 
Defense, an international authority on traffic regulation, "should 
investigate their local conditions in this respect and should ask tot 
the strictest enforcement of the English language test (for drivers' 
license). Traffic offers an unlimited study of primary value upon 
which to base the lessons of the evening schools. It is a topic of as 
much universal appeal as the purchase of food or the employment 
office dialogue, for, at some time during the day, practically every 
foreign bom man or woman must use the streeta." Bulletin, 
Amerieanmiion, June 1, 1919, p. 14. An attempt to meet in a 
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the notions of fixity which he has only too often 
brought with him. 

VI 
To present this modified and expanded curriciilum 
requires far greater preparation and skill on the part 
of the teachers ctf immigrante tiian American school 
systems are able to command at present. Nothing is 
so vital in the immediate problem of Americanization 
as the selection and training of an adequately equipped 
teaching staff, armed with intimate knowledge of the 
social background of the life of the various immi- 
grant groups, and imbued with a sympathy that 
elicits genuine expressions of personality from the 
pupils. If these qualities can more readily be found 

practical way the needs of it« thousanda of foreign-bom employeee 
is the correspondence course in Italian-EngUah inaugurated by the 
Pennsylvania Rfulroad system on the lines east of Pittsburgh. Of 
more than 33,000 foieigo-bom men worldng on the entire system, 
about 25,700 are employed east of Pittsburgh and 7,500 west of 
that point. The ori^nal purpose in establishing the language 
courses was to make Italiaos who are lai^y employed in track 
nuuntenance gangs, more efficient workmen by teaching them the 
English language so that they might better understand the orders 
of their foremen. The language courses are also utilised to in- 
struct the men in the proper use of their tools, and in tlie fun- 
damentals of safety, health and sanitation. All of tJie language 
lessons, beyond the most elementary, deal with practical subjects. 
As the course advances the work consists largely in rendering from 
Italian into English brief instructions relative to the use of tools 
and implements and information regarding the proper method of 
laying and repairing track and the fundamental safety rules. One 
entire pamphlet is devoted to the use of «gnal rules and two others 
to the use of track tools. Bulletin AvKrioanixation, June 1, 1919, 
p. 10. 
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among teachers who themselves were either inum- 
graots or are the native-bean children of immigrants, 
and if such teachers are more likely to make their 
pupils feel at ease, thus making instruction more 
effective, then the hesitation of assigning classes of 
immi^ants to them, and of having the teachers make 
judicious use in the classroom of the native tongue of 
the pupils should not be permitted to stand in the way. 
It is even open to legitimate doubt whether groupings 
of adults accordii^ to nationality, particularly in the 
lai^e cities, for purposes of special instruction, and 
periodic combinations of these groups of pupils for 
common instruction, would not in the long run yield 
better results than the practice of huddling together 
persons of widely divergent mother-tongues, and 
cultural backgrounds. The failure to classify them 
carefully according to educational equipment has 
certainly been one of the most potent factors in the 
production of the large proportion of elimination in 
evening schools for adult immigrants. To ima^ne 
that good teaching can be done when the class con- 
sists of a mixed group of illiterate peasants, mechanics 
with an elementary school education and professionals 
with a higher technical trainii^, is to fly in the face of 
the first principles of pedag<^. 

VII 

But it is quite conceivable that even with such im- 
provements in content and in method as are here sug- 
gested, lai^ numbers of immigrants would not come 
to the school centers where the instruction is offered. 
That the present American school building, particu- 
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larly in the larger cities, is ill adapted for adult immi- 
grant work, is a common complaint among princi- 
pals and supervisors, and weakens materially their 
hold upon their clientele even if the technique of their 
teaching has been considerably advanced. Seating 
arrangements for juveniles, ratho: than for grown-up 
persons, lack of proper recreational equipment in 
general, the cramped atmosphere of the formal class- 
room, are not at all attractive to the tired, pleasure 
seeking yet withal ambitious immigrant adult.' There 
are indications that American school architecture of 
the future will adapt itself to these new require- 
ments. 

■ The superintendent in charge of the evening schoob of Greater 
New York writes: "The old traditional classroom with its four 
walls, fixed desks and its two hours of academic instruction in 
technical language never has attracted the many and has generally 
failed to hold the few attracted. We failed because we never real- 
ized that the foreigners with us were men and women in a foreign 
land who needed sympathetic neighborly assistance, who could 
find that generally with their own." He proposes a "new form of 
attack in the battle for Americanization. It is proposed that the 
evening school as far as the physical structure will permit is to be 
the 'Club House ' of the foreigner. His learning of Ei^lish will not 
be theoretically the main feature although it will be better done as 
I will show. It will be the place of favorite resort, the successful 
rival of commercialized amusement, the centre of neighborhood 
and communal interest as far as the non-English speaking fordgner 
ia concerned. The evening school will closely codperate with the 
outside agencies that work for the betteiment of living condi- 
tions, churches, settlement houses, etc." Nineteenth Annvai Report, 
1916-1917, pp. 23-24. For a discusdon of the principlea and organ- 
ization of the newer type of recreation and community center, see 
Tvxtaieih Annual Report <^ the Superintendetti of Schooh cf N. 7. 
City, 1918, pp. 9-78. 
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vni 

However, until sufficient buildings of the modern 
type are provided, some other means must be found 
of reaching the masses of foreign-bom who are in need 
of the elements of the lai^;u^e and of the history of the 
country.* It is here that the immigrant commimity 
can, with great advantage, cooperate with the educft- 
tional autlioriMes. Because the immigrant adults 
do not come to the school-houses, it does not follow 
that th^ are to be neglected. On the contrary, filled 
with a deep sense of devotion to the highest interests 

> One of the effective means of reaching the immigrant, eSectire 
because less informal than the evening schools, is the library. 
Nearly 800 libraries are taking part in the movement to ^d the 
fordgn-bom. The New Yoik City library system, with 43 bmnchee, 
has the largest circulation. The use of books in foreign languages 
has increased so rapidly that their circulation now reaches neaiiy 
700,000. The supply of foreign-bom books has been increased 30% 
in the last two years. A librarian in one of the larger branches on 
the East Side of New Yoik City testifies that "definitely and em- 
phatically it is our experience that increases in the circulation of 
foreign books are always accmnpanied by increases in TTngllah 
books, particulariy in books on learning English, on dtuenship 
and American history and geography. This may imply a ctHnmon 
cause, or it may and usually does, indicate that those who come to 
the library at the call of a Yiddish or Hungarian book, are attracted 
by the ' easy English ' shelf and later become r^ular readers of Eng' 
liah." Emestme Rose, Bridging the Ovlf, p. 16; Library Work 
with the ForeigTi-Bom, edited by John Foster Carr. See also article 
by Edwin W. Gaillard, "What the Library is domg for American 
Citisenship," Branch Library News, published quart«rly by the 
N. Y. Public Library, Vol. 6, No. 4, Dec., 1919. Also pamphlet 
entitied Making Americans, How the Library Hdps, by Josephine 
Oratiaa, pubMied by the Bt. Louis Public Library, 1919. 
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of the State, the school authorities should pursue the 
immigrant to the very heart of his own community, 
and, if necessary, teach him in those places where he 
most loves to congregate and where he feels most at 
home. There are innumerable gathering places of the 
type of the social center, the settlement, the private 
clubhouse or clubrooms, maintained by the voluntary 
cooperation of hundreds of thousands of immigrants. 
Here, under proper auspices and with proper educa- 
tional equipment, State-appointed and salaried teach- 
ers could bring their message of genuine Americaniza- 
tion. Those famiUar with immigrant commtmity life 
not only see no serious obstacle in the way of Buch a 
procediu^, but foretell an enthusiastic response on the 
part of the various immigrant groups. It is almost 
certain that less difficulties would be encoimtered by 
the school authorities, than, for example, they have 
met in their well-planned efforts to bring instruction 
into tiie shops and the factories where immigrants are 
found in considerable numbers.' 

> The experiment, for example, &long this line made by the New 
York City school syetem has Dot been very euccessfu], mainly 
because of the lack of codperation oa the part of the employers. 
"We have gone into the factories," said the president of the N. Y. 
City Board of Education at the Americanization Conference of 
April, 191S, "into the industries and we haVe organiied classes 
there among the foreign worlceis for teaching English to for- 
dgners. I should be ashamed as an American citizen to read 
to you the list that I have in mind of the industries, the 
firms, . . . who ^>solutely refused us the chance to organize a 
class to teach boys and girls in their employ who cannot speak 
the English language." Btport of the Americanimtion Cor^ermee, 
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IX 

All these methods, together with the recent attempts 
to go directly into the homes of the foreign-bom ' 
foreshadow means of Americanization radically differ- 
ent from those used in the past.^ The more intimately 

I The California Immigration and Houmng ComnuBsion baa 
succeBGfull^ inaugurated this woric under the authority of the 
Bo-called " Home Teacher " Act wliich provides that: 

"Boards of School trustees or City Boards of education of any 
school district, may employ teacheiB to be known as 'home teach- 
ers,' not exceeding one such home teacher for every five hundred 
umts of average daily attendance in the common schools of stud 
district, as shown by the report of the county superintendent of 
schools for the next preceding school year. It shall be the duty of 
the home teachers to work in the homes of the pupils, instructing 
children and adulta in matters relating to school attendance and 
preparation therefor; also in sanitation, in the English language, 
in household duties, such as purchase, preparation and use of food 
and of clothing and in the fundamental principles of the American 
system of government and the rights and duties of citJEensbip. 
' The qualifications of such teachers shall be a regular kindergarten, 
primary, elementary or secondary certificate to teach in the schools 
of California and special fitness to perform the duties of a home 
teacher; provided that the salaries of such teachers shall be pud 
from the city or district special school fund." The Home Teacher 
Act, Sect. 1, 16176. 

■ For a concise statement of the pn^ress dnce 1914 in standards 
of education for immigrants, see H. H. Wheaton, "Establishing 
Fundamental Standards in the Education of Inmiigrants," reprinted 
from the Report of the Commiarioner of EdvaUum for the year 
ended June SO, 1916. Also Bulletin prepared by H. H. Wheaton 
for Bureau of Education, 1918, on " Standards and Methods in the 
Education of Immigrants." Also "Proceedings of Americanization 
Conference" held in Washington, May 12-15, 1919, published by 
the Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior, 1919, The 
wide range of topics discussed at tlus conference may be seen from 
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the Americanization worker comes into contact with 
the immigrant population, the more clearly he will see 
the necessity of starting with the background and 
with the present-day problems and interests of his 
pupils; and with sympathetic insight into their strug- 
gles will grow the desire to understand and appreciate 
the culture values of their civilization. 



All this, of course, is postulated upon the capacity 
of the immigrant to profit by an intensive and varied 
curriculum. It might, however, be objected, that 
since a considerable proportion of the recent inunigra- 
tion consists of unskilled laborers, who besides, are 
largely a transient population, emigrating back to 
their homelands as soon as they have saved some 
money, or as soon as economic depression sets in, 
much of the labor and ingenuity spent in Americaniz- 
ing them goes for naught. That a considerable ihx>- 
this partial list of subjects: best technical methods of teaching 
English; reorganization of administration of educational facilities 
for Americanization; training of teachers for Americanization 
problem; uses of school-houses in Americanization; Americaniza- 
tion methods in industry; securing interest of and codperation witii 
national and local racial organizations and foreign language prees; 
what the foreign-bom can ^ve to and need from America; the part 
of naturalization in Americanization; eUmination of imposition and 
eiEploitation; the foreign-bom in his relation to home and naghboi^ 
hood; improving housing and sanitation conditions of the foreign- 
bom; best fields for service among foreign-bom of various local 
agendes, such as YMCA's, YWCA's, civic and reli^oua organiza- 
tions, public libraries, visiting nurse associations, parent-teacher 
asBOciations, etc. ; what the States and the nation can do to help the 
community. 
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portion of the foreign influx is migratory there is do 
doubt. These transients are perhaps not in need of Qie 
more elaborate training which is to be given to those 
who expect to settle here permanently. Facts such as 
this point to the necessity of differentiating the curric- 
ulum into a less intensive and a more intensive coiirse 
of study. 

But it is not altogether true ^at the residue human 
material which is coming to form the permanent addi- 
tion to the American population through immigration, 
is as unteachable as might be deduced from superficial 
observation. After an exhaustive study of emigration 
conditions in Europe, the Immigration Commission of 
1911 found that "The present day immigration from 
Europe to the United States is for the most part 
drawn from country districts and smaller cities or 
villages, and is composed largely of the peasantry and 
tmskilled laboring classes. This is particularly true of 
the races or peoples from countries fumishmg the newor 
immigration, with the conspicuous exception of Russian 
Hebrews, who are city dwellers by compulsion. Immi- 
gration being mainly a result of economic conditions, it 
is natintil that the emigrating spirit should be strong- 
est among those most seriously affected; but notwith- 
standing this, the present movement is not recruited 
in the main, from the lowest economic and social 
strata of the population. In European countries, ss in 
the United States, the poorest and least desirable 
element in the population, from an economic as well as 
a social standpoint, is found in the larger cities, and as 
a rule mich cities furnish comparatively few immi- 
grants. Neither do the average or typical ^nigrants of 
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to-day represent the lowest in the ecoDomic and social 
scale even amoi:^ the classes from which they come, a 
circumstance attributable to both natural and artificial 
causes. In the first place, emigrating to a strange 
and distant country, although less of an undertaking 
than formerly, is still a serious and relativdy difficult 
matter, requiring a degree of coun^ and resourceful- 
ness not possessed by weaklings of any class. This 
natiual law in the main r^ulated the earlier European 
emigration to the United States and under its Influence, 
the present emigration, whether or not desirable as a 
whole, nevertheless represents the stronger and better 
element of a particular class from which it is drawn. 

" A most potent adjunct to the natural law of selec- 
tion, however, is the United States Immigration Act, 
the effect of which in preventing the emigration or even 
attempted emigration of at least physical and mental 
defectives, is probably not generally realized. The pro- 
visions of the United States Immigration Law are well 
known among the emigrating classes of Europe, and 
the large number rejected at European porta or re- 
fused admission, after reaching the United States, has 
a decided influence in retarding emigration and natu- 
rally that influence is most potent among those who 
doubt their abihty to meet the law's requirements." ' 

Furthermore, a study of the net increase of popu- 
lation through immigration from 1909-1914, shows that 
the purely unskilled labor forces form an exceedii^y 
small, if any, part of the final deposit from the stream 

1 BeporU r^ the Immigration Commission, 1911, Emigratdon 
Conditions in Europe, Chapt. II, p. 20, Chaiacter of European 
Immigration. 
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of umnigration. They come and go, while almost 
one-half of those who remain fall within occupation 
groupe whose members presmnably have had consider- 
able, many of them somewhat advanced instruction. 
Thus, while 54.5% of the net increase was composed of 
farm laborers and farmers, almost J^ (22.7%) were 
drawn from commerce and trade, manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits, professional and public service. 
Approximately another fourth (21.2%) came from the 
ranks of the personal and domestic service group. 
Almost 44% (43.9%) then, came from what might be 
called tutored classes, leaving the remnant of 2% 
(1.65%) from occupation groups, fishing and naviga- 
tion, to be added to the presumably imtutored group. 
The task of Americanization is thus much less onerous 
and much more hopeful than most workers in the 
field of immigrant education perceive.' 

' This view of the matter would seem to be strengthened when 
it is found that the newer immigration is relatively as skilled as 
the older immigration. When the total inmiigration from North- 
western Europe during the earlier period (1871-1882) is compared 
with that from Southeastern Europe during the later (1899-1909), 
it is found that the older immigration had only 11.4% of its mem- 
bers skilled workers, while the newer immigration had 16.6%. On 
this basis of comparison the newer immigration haa proportionately 
50% more skilled workers than had the earlier. If these two im- 
migrations are compared solely in relation to the number of immi- 
grants with occupation, the conclusions, somewhat changed, arc: 
18.1% of the recent immigrants from Southeastern Europe are 
skilled, whereas 22.9% of the older set were skilled. Udng this 
baae, the woikers of the new immigration are relatively eight- 
tenths as skilled as those of the old instead of less than one-half, as 
the figures of the Immigration Commis^on of 1911 and of Jenka 
and Lauck lead one to suppose. In view of the discrepancy be- 
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XI 

But after all possible improvements are made in the 
technique of Americamzation, the basic concept still 
remains inadequate when viewed in the light of the 
deeper implications of a growing American culture. 
Americamzation, as currently conceived, is still too 
much of a one-sided process. It assumes too often that 
the immigrant is to take rather than to give, to shed 
his own personality rather than adapt the finer quali- 
ties of American life to himself and thus grow in the 
direction of his true self. It encourages imitation 
rather than originahty. In thus putting a pr^niiun 
upon self-effacement, it diminishes the possibilities of 
self-expression on the part of the talented tamong the 
immigrant groups, or rather shimts them off into 
already existing well-marked channels. It thus op- 
poses the free interaction and cross fertilization of 
many cultures. In doing this, it sets itself against the 
most hopefid currents of contemporary American life. 

tweeo Uie percentages as computed upon different baaee the rea- 
sonable conclusion is drawn: "considering that ance the first base 
ehowB the newer immigration to include relatively more skilled 
woriceiB than the old immigration, while the latter reverses the 
mtuatiou to a less d^;ree, is it not fair to conclude, in view of 
the inadequacy of either of these bases as a sole criterion, that 
ekilled craftsmen are now relatively not less important than in the 
earlier immigration? Is it not accurate to stat« that the new im- 
migration is approximately as skilled as the old? " Paul H. 
Douglas, in Quarterly Publications of Vie American Slatialical A»- 
eociatiMi, Vol. XVI, June, 1919, pp. 401-402. "Is the New 
Immigration More Unskilled than the Old? " 
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CHAPTER Vra 

DEMOCBACY AND ETHNIC FUSION 

I 

Among these promising streams of thought there 
is none that reaches such deptlks of the national life 
as the reinterpretation of the concept of democracy 
in the light of contemporary experience. Between the 
deeper imphcations of this term and the common 
notion of Americanization there is an almost imbridge- 
able gulf. For, the central idea of one urates the 
central idea of the other. The latta, striving to oreate 
a homogeneous people by a process which cannot but 
produce superficial similarities only and the illusion of 
unity, ignores the claims of individuality. The for- 
mer, seeking to find ever deeper bases of agreement 
among men and among social groups, discovers in the 
recognition of individuality the sure foundation of 
social harmony. 

Curiously enough, tiie popular imi^^nation comes 
nearer to seizing the kernel in the concept of democracy 
than many a learned and labored analysis of it. To 
the American mind, for instwice, Abraham Lincoln is 
the embodiment of democratic pei'sonality. ^s 
freedom in mingling with men of all sorts, his edmplic- 
ity, almost crudity of manners, his surpassing warmth 
and human sympathy, his just treatment of high and 
low alike, are the qualities of his character on which 
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the people's fancy loves to linger. Why these traits 
are prized rather than others and why they should be 
used as a sort of measure by which to determine the 
degree of a person's democratic attitude, is generally 
not clearly conscious in the minds of the people. It 
requires, however, only a simply analysis to determine 
what is the basis of their unconscious judgment. WTiat 
is freedom of intercourse but accessibility of person — a 
lack of that aloofness which is prone to be interpreted 
by those who are shunned as a slighting of their person- 
ality or as a sign that they are considered inferior? 
What is simplicity of behavior and dress but a sort of 
protest against artificial reinforcements of individuality, 
a disdain for pretense and sham, a desire to let per- 
sonality count on its own merit? WTiat is warmth and 
human sympathy but proof of a capacity for putting 
one's self into another person's position and of giving to 
the person's experiences the emotional valuation that he 
himself places upon them? What is just treatment of 
high and low alike, but an insistence upon judging the 
individual on the merits of his case rather than being 
swayed by the prestige and power of a privileged person? 
The roots of the craving for democracy are thus im- 
bedded in the instinctive impulse of self-assertion and of 
the desire for recognition. To be democratic means to 
respect the claims of another's individuality, while at the 
Bame time insisting that one's own claims be recognized. 
These claims must not be fictitious or artificially rein- 
forced by inherited status or privilege, but must be in- 
trinsic. Based upon this concept, a democratic society 
is one in which social relations are such as to permit 
individuality to voice its claims and to control the 
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means through which these may be Batisfied. Freedom 
of speech and of asBembly, free access to life opportuni- 
ties in conimerce, trade and the professions, freedom 
to prepare for the proper use of these opportunities 
through education, thus become the comer-etone in the 
edifice of democracy. 

II 
Historically, the democratic movement exhibits the 
same characteristics. Political democracy with its 
ideals of xmiversal suffrage and of representative 
government responsive to the will of the people, is the 
attempt to seciu^ recognition of the individual in the 
sphere of government. It enthrones the individual 
judgment in matters of politics. "One man, one vote, 
and the majority wins " is its rule of conduct. To be 
sure, in their zeal, the advocates of democracy have 
placed too much faith in the value of the judgment of 
the citizen in so far as tb^ considered him capable of 
deciding rightly on every question in the sphere of 
government, from broad matters of general policy to 
minute technicalities of administration. In the main, 
however, the current has been in the direction of 
liberating men's minds from the tradition of pohtical 
incapacity and of the exclusive privil^e of govern- 
ment supposed to be lodged only in the hands of a 
selected few. 

Ill 

The more recent movement for industrial democ- 
racy, also, is very largely individualistic in its aims. 
Its objective is the just distribution of wealth among 
those who produce it. Combinations of labor, radical 
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political parties, such as the socialist parties, though 
cooperative in their methods of propaganda and of 
attack, are yet essentially emphasizing the claims of 
the individual worker in the economic stru^e. The 
united working class is merely a temporary instrument 
for the overthrow of an iniquitous social order. After 
victory has been achieved and the social revolution 
successfully accomplished, classes will disappear and 
with them also the working class. The Individual, free 
and untrammelled, will emerge as the highest achieve- 
ment of the class struggle. 

While pohtical democracy has very nearly reached Its 
zenith in the modem world, the movement for industrial 
democracy is just beginning to gather momentum. 

IV 
In the meantime, there have been clear signs of the 
rise of another significant phase of the democratic 
movement. It is the insistence upon the recognition 
of the claims of cultural group-individuality. Lan- 
guage, Uterature, history, charactmstic folkways and 
mores, all those culture products that together make 
up nationality in the modem sense of the word, are the 
constituent elements of this group-personality. Its 
free unfolding and conservation are the aim of the 
movement for cultural democracy. No more striloDg 
examples of its elemental force can be given tiian the 
rise of the suppressed nationahties diuing the great 
European War. Poles, Bohemians, Slovaks, Ji^o- 
Slavs, Armenians, Jews, fought for the recognition of 
their cultural group-individuality. In two respects, 
however, this last phase of the democratic movement 
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differs from the first two. It urges the claims not 
primarily of the individual, but rather of the group as a 
whole. It stresses recognition of the group as an co^ 
ganic unit. Moreover, the interests championed are 
immaterial rather than material, as is the case in poU^ 
ical and industrial democracy. It is rather spiritual or 
ideal values that the group wishes to conserve. 

While in every case of a struj^e for cultural democ- 
racy there has been a lai^e admixture of political 
el^nents, as for example in the case of the nation- 
alities of the former Austro-Hungarian Empire, the 
distinguishing feature has always been the controversy 
that raged about the retention or suppression of those 
cultural values which tike groups prized most high^. 



In America, these political ingredients are happily 
absent altogether. To speak of cultural democracy 
here, means something nearer to the unalloyed sense of 
the phrase. It is absurd to think of tiie creation of 
separate political nationalities out of the immigrant 
groups in the United States. Apart from the utter 
artificiality and needlessness of such a scheme, there 
is not a sufficient baEos for it in dther size or geo- 
graphic compactness of the various ethnic groups that 
could form eBEeotive nationalities. If cultural democ- 
racy is to have any meaning at all, it must m^an 
the recognition of the value for American life of the 
cultural heritf^es of the immigrant groups and of 
freedom to foster and conserve some of these values 
through voluntary communal organization. 

But, it may be ui^ed, to recognize the claims of 
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such cultural democracy, is to plant tiie seeds for 
the growth of separate groups and possibly for the 
development eventually of political nationalities; in 
any event, to set in operation forces that make for 
heterogeneity rather than for hom<^^eity, for dis- 
harmony rather than for xmity. To conceive of the 
problem in this fashion is to underestimate profoundly 
the efficacy of the unifying forces of contemporary 
American life. This is clear even if one judges solely 
from the data on intermarriage.' If , as is hi^y prob- 
able, the rate of intermarriage increases with the 
advancii^ generations and if the lai^est proportion of 
the fusion takes place in the mediocre rather than the 
higher culture levels, it would seem to be the duty of 
those immigrant groups that are in the process of dis- 
solution to foster an intell^ent cultural community 
consciousness, so that when fusion does take place, 
each group will have something to contribute to the 
newly created community. 

But there are still more deeply rooted misconcep- 
tions that prompt the fear of heterogeneity and the 
desire, therefore, to efface as thoroughly and as quickly 
as possible the variegated cultural bacl^rounds of 
the immigrant peoples. The first of these misconcep- 
tions centers arotmd the nature and place of individ- 
uality in social life; the other deals with the process of 
assimilation itself. 

VI 

Individuality, in the sense of a unique, distinctive 
combination of physical and mental traits, once formed 

1 See Chapters IV and V. 
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as the result of the interaction of the individual's in- 
herited nature and his social environment, tends to 
persist in its characteristic activity in spite of all 
obstacles. The same is true of group individuality, 
such as that of a nation, formed by the unified mflu- 
ences of ge<^raphic enviromnent, racial traits,- and 
historical development. Loi^ periods of isolation, 
together with the sanction of tradition, tend further to 
fix this individuality. When balked or blocked in its 
expression, it is prone to become irritated and to resent 
interference. Much the same feeling of irritation is 
experienced when confronted with a new and different 
individuality.^ It is to the unpleasantness involved 
in a change of habit life that the "passion for homo- 
geneity" and its emotional derivative, the spirit of 
intolerance, can be traced. 

VII 

But equally as strong as the craving for the old, is 
the craving for the new. This has its roots in the 
instinct of curiosity. And because mental preferences 
or ideals, within very broad limits, can be taught both 
to individuals and to nations, it is not illusory to think 
that, just as the passion for uniformity is vety lai^y 
a socially induced and socially cultivated attitude of 
mind, so a passion for imiqueness or differentness can 
be developed as an antidote or p^haps as a comple- 
ment to the former. For, one need only remember a 
fact too often ^ored by educators in their practical 
efforts to develop the true individuality of their pupils, 

1 See F. H. Giddinga, IndveHve Sociology, p. 94. Aleo De- 
acriptive and HiOorical 3ociolofy, p. 282. 
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namely, that differences between individuals and be- 
tween groups are as inherent and as common as simi- 
larities; and since in the nature of things, these differ- 
ences are to be expected, it is necessary to accustom 
the growing mind to the £act of differentness. But 
this alone would result in little more than a sort of 
negative adaptation. It is necessary to direct the 
instinct of curiosity and to convert into an active 
search for the new and the imique, thus fostering not 
on^ tolerance but developing a "passion" for imique- 
ness and distinctiveness. For America to trample 
out ruthlessly significant and valuable differences 
merely because th^ are differences, would mean that 
it failed to utilise ihe great stimulus the immigrant 
cultural heritages offer it, to develop a broad spirit 
of tolerance not only, but to accustom the minds of 
the growing generations to the newer concept of social 
harmony rather than feeding th^ imaginations ex- 
clusively on the beauties and the profits of social 
uniformity. 

vni 

Still lees impatient would the native-bom American 
of the old white stock be with the cultural heritage 
of the immigrant if he knew more clearly what happens 
in the mind of the new settler in the process of assimi- 
lation. The immigrant b^ns his life in the new en- 
vironment by wearing different clothes, eating different 
foods, livii^ xmder different housing conditions, work- 
ing under different labor conditions, using different 
conv^ances for travel and learning a different lan- 
guage. The superficial habits acquired in the old 
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world milieu are slotted off. The outer shell changes. 
He merges his habit self in the habit life of the new 
commimity. Soon he awakens with a rude jolt to the 
realization that he is outwardly.a different being. And 
having adopted different habits, he supposes there 
must be some good reason for having done so. For 
is he not in the habit of reasoning about himself and 
his acts? In other words, after having unconsciously 
shpped into the new habit life, he b^ns to justify 
his acceptance of it. He b^pns to rationalize it. He 
finds he has developed a preference for his new habit 
life. It is h«re that the danger in tiie process of assimi- 
lation lurks. With the sheddii^ of superficial traits 
has gone imperceptibly a change in some deeper habits 
of thoi^t and of action. It may be that, plimged 
from a comparatively simple, imdifferentiated economic 
enviromnent into one that is highly complex and com- 
petitive, there has been developed the pr^erence for 
a different type of intelligence, the materialistic, the 
individualistic or the exploiting type as contrasted 
with the cooperative type. VPith this may have 
come a cynical disr^ard of the finer, less "practical " 
values of Ufe, which in a more tranqxiil and lees dy- 
namic enviromnoit he had come to prize for thedr own 
sake. The danger is not so much that he finds himself 
in a new frame of mind, as that he tends to justify it 
at all costs. 

IX 

That there is much in American life which, after 
having been imitated by the eager immigrant, is 
hardly justifiable or "rationalizable," cannot be denied. 
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There is only one way to prevent him from rationaliz- 
ing habits and values not worth while. It is so to re- 
construct the life of the community into which the 
immigrant comes as a stranger, that he will acquire 
only such habits as are worthy of rationalization. But 
this requires in most instances a radical remaking of 
the structure of community life. It means more pro- 
gressive education, more wholesome recreation, more 
Uberal and more honest politics, more sanitary houang, 
and more equitable industrial relations. The immi- 
grant, in this sense, becomes a perennial challenge to 
the ethically minded native, compellii^ him to ask 
himself soul-searching questions about the inner and 
the outer life of America. To deprive the immigrant 
and his children, then, of some of the ideal values de- 
rived from their cultural tradition is to rob them of the 
very standard or mental yardstick by which he may 
test the values be finds himself acceptii^ uncritically ; in 
other words, to place a premiiun upon blind confonn- 
ity to prevailing modes of thought and of action. 



It is, then, highly pertinent to ask if the time has 
not come for America to expand its traditional concept 
of democracy to include cultural, together with poUti- 
cal and industrial democracy. Remembering the 
conditions of ethnic fusion shown to be existing among 
the various immigrant groups, the advocate of social 
and cultural homogeneity might be tempted to give 
his grudging assent to this modification of a time- 
honored social ideal. For, he might argue, the cul- 
tural autonomy which be fears might result if each 
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immigrant group were encouraged to consrare its 
cultural heritage, will at best be temporary. The com- 
munal oi^auizations developed among them for this 
purpose will vanish with the advent of the new assimi- 
lated generations. Intermarriage amo:^ the ethnic 
groups, irresistible in its forward sweep, will effec- 
tually fuse the different groups and thus of necessity 
produce a new cultural heritage. 

But what about groups that either camiot or will 
not intermarry, as for instance, the Negroes, the Jews, 
or at any rate intermarry to such a slight extent that 
fiision in their case is for practical purposes non- 
existent? Enforced miscegenation is, of coiirse, out of 
the question. But even if racial homogeneity were a 
desirable national ideal, it is extremely doubtful if it 
can ever be achieved completely. Thus far the fusion 
of the various white ethnic stocks does not seem to 
have produced a red blend.' The coexistence of 

■ See "Study of Old Americans " by Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, curator 
of pbydcal anthropology of the Smithsonian Institution, Journal of 
Heredity, VI, p. 509, Nov., 1914. Also "The Old White Ameri- 
cans " in the Proceedings of the XlXth InUmaUonal Cormreaa of 
Americanists, Washington, 1917. "One of the maia objects of his 
study was to determine whether the descendants of the early 
American settlers, living in a new environment, and more or less 
constantly intermarrying were being amalgamated into a distinct 
sub-type of the white race. Enough has already been found, as t^ 
preliminary report shows, to prove that such ama^amatjon has not 
taken place to any important degree. The persistence in heredity 
of certiun features, wtiich nm down even through six or eight gen- 
erations is one of the remarkable results brought out by the study. 
If the process could continue for a few hundred years, Dr. HrdiiSka 
thinks, it might reach a point where one could speak of the mon- 
bers of oU American families as of a distinct stock. But so far 
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racial varieties with a strong spirit of national unity 
in France, Switzerland, Italy and even Germany 
would tend to prove that racial homi^eneity is not 
an absolute essential of national unity. If, then, the 
former is not to be considered the summimi bonum of 
national development, then failure to fuse biologically 
need not be coimted as something running counter to 
the democratic ideal. The concept of democracy 
must, therefore, be further expanded to include ethnic 
stocks, which, thou^ mentally and morally adjusted, 
nevertheless remain biologically more or less distinct. 
Whether in any specific case it would have been more 
advantageous for the group to have fused or to have 
remained intact, is as impossible to ascertain, as it is 
profitless to speculate upon. For, if the group disap- 
pears there is no way of telling what it might have 
contributed if it had not fused. And similarly, if the 
group had kept intact, there is no means of finding out 
what its contributions would have been if it had fused. 

XI 

America with h^ unique ecperience of multiform 
contacts of races and peoples is in a position to invest 
the concept of democracy with a broader and richer 
meaning than any nation has done thus far. She can, 
if she will, set to work to mold her future civilization 
conscious^ and utilize to the full the numberless 
heritages brought to her shores. She can, if she will, 

this pmnt has not been reached; the Americana are almost as 
diverse and variable, it appears, as were their first ancestors in this 
country." FnuntbeJournoJof^eredt^, March, 1917, pp. 101-105. 
"The Melting Pot a Myth." 
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develop the principle of tolerance as no people has yet 
dared to do. She can, if she will, encourage the search 
for the unique and the distinctive in social life, side by 
side with a strong emphams upon the basically human 
interests. She can, if she will, make of herself the 
greatest democratic republic in the histoiy oi man. 
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CHAPTER DC 

A SUMMARY 

I 

Hie Great European War shocked Amaica into 
poioful self-consciousness of her nationhood. Now, 
upon the threshold of a new era in her history, ques- 
tionings about hex ideal of national life continue to 
arise with peculiar insistence. For, the spell of cen- 
tury-long isolation is broken and she stands in the 
broad daylight of a new international order. 

To play her part eflfectively without, she must 
achieve true national unity within. But what shall 
be the nature of this unity? Care-free, optimistic, 
comfortable, America before the war trusted to the 
miracle of the "meltii^ pot " to create a nation out of 
tiie polyglot ethnic stocks in her midst. like so many 
other illu^ons, however, this, too, was mercilessly 
shattered. And in the wake of the disillusionment 
came doubt as to the validity of such an aim. Is it 
mingling of blood that America shall strive for? Or 
shall she set up as her ultimate goal the harmonization 
of ideas and ideals and the common appropriation of 
the hoarded cultural treasures brought to her shores, 
so that she may produce the richest civilization yet 
known in history? 

II 

To the student of social forces in contemporary 
American life these basic questions seem beclouded by 
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numberless minor controversies on methods of assinii- 
lation and Americanization, which, though valuable in 
themselves, nowhere touch the core of the problem. 
He finds neither reliable data nor a comprehensive, uni- 
fying point of view from which to interpret them. Wise 
and sympathetic insight alternates with generalizations 
that are superficial and often flippant; and, venturing 
to examine the underlying assumptions, he is soon 
caught in a veritable jungle of conflicting race theories 
and more or less specious sociological reasoning. 

The first task, then, would seem to be to approach 
the whole problem from a more secure basis than can 
be furnished by observation and reflection. To be 
guided in formulating pubUc policy by results secured 
solely in these two ways would, of coiu-se, be hazardous. 
No less unwise, however, would it be to discard these 
findings altogether, because it is throi^ the sugges- 
tions which they yield that valuable working hypoth- 
eses are framed and an understanding is obtained of 
the inner meaning of the problem. Thus, measurable 
facts on assimilation, coupled with and supplemented 
by materials gathered through observation and re- 
flection would together present a reasonably complete 
picture of the problem. 

In this study, this much-needed new approach 
to the discussion is made through the aid of inter- 
marriage statistics. These furnish concrete, measur- 
able quantities and can be made to serve as an index 
of ethnic fusion. But intermarri^e here is treated 
essentially as a sociological, rather than as a biologic 
fact. The mingUng of persons of different nationalities 
and of different generations (foreign-bom, native-bom 
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of foreign parents, and native-born of native parents) 
has significance here primarily as a cross-fertilization 
of different cultures and civilizations. It is this 
thought which is the central theme of the study, 
namely, the pt^sibility of so controlling the under- 
lying social-psychic forces in American community 
life as to ensure the full unfolding of the creative 
powers of the immigrant populations. This involves 
nothing short of a conscious molding of the coming 
civihzation of America. What more fascinating task 
can there be for a nation than to set about deUberately 
and planfully to create its own future character? 
Guided by this unifying point of view the vast mass of 
detailed facts and interpretations hitherto largely 
undigested and unorganized, can easily be made to fall 
into an orderly procession. It becomes pos^ble to 
formulate a philosophy of assimilation in America. 

Ill 
Quite naturally, the statistical method of approach 
has its very definite limitations. There is firet the 
paucity, the almost complete absence of reliable figures 
on intermarriage. Until the problems of race fusion are 
given much more attention in government atatisUcs 
than th^ now occupy, unofficial investigators, with 
far less exten^ve facilities at their command, will be 
compelled to gather the facts piecemeal, now for one 
community, now for another; now for this nationafily, 
and now for the other. But there is another difficulty, 
one which inheres in the nature of the intermarriage 
ratio as an index of assimilation. Intermarriage is a 
test of group cdieeiim; it is a severe, perhaps the 
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severeet test. But it is not the only teet. It is con- 
ceivable that an individual will sever all connections 
with his traditional cultural group and yet not many 
outside of that group. In other words, he may have 
thoroughly assimilated t^e habits, ideas and aspira- 
tions of a different group and still stop short of biolo^e 
fusion. Intermarriage, then, is not a complete in- 
dex of asBimilation, but must be taken in conjtmction 
with other tests of group solidarity, such as, for ex- 
ample, voluntary affiliation with characteristic group 
or communal activities. Within the limits thus set 1^ 
these two obstacles, the facts of intermarriage offer an 
imusually illuminating approach to the problem of 
ethnic amalgamation as it is proceedii^ in America. 

IV 

Viewii^ the field of inquiry in its entirety, this 
study can, of coiu^e, claim to be but a veiy modest 
beginning. The greatest city in the United States, har- 
boring the largest proportion of persons of foreign ex- 
traction, was selected as a sort of test case. If the 
forces of amalgamation are at work here, th^ are 
periiaps even more effective in their operation in 
smaller communities . This is the underlying assump- 
tion upon which the generalization of the data for 
New York City proceeds; and, from what is known of 
community life in smaller centers of population, this 
would seem to be, on the whole, a reasonable assump- 
tion to make. 

The most striking fact revealed by the figures pre- 
sented here, is the great contrast between the fore^- 
bom (first generation) and their children (second 
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generation) with r^ard to the proportion of intermar- 
riage among them. This significant difference is the 
pivot around which most of the discussion turns, and it 
is proper that this should be bo. For, in the life of 
the immigrant community the break between the first 
and the second generations is the crisis point. Con- 
fronted with a strange environment, the imm^ant is 
confused and imnraved. Before he has ffurly re- 
covered his mental balance, his children have out^ 
stripped him, and he reouuns spiritually isolated in his 
own household. The dami^ is done, and it is a rare 
case indeed where it can ever be wholly repaired. 
From the point of view of the native American com- 
munity whose ancestry dates back several generations, 
nothing is more important than to understand clearly 
and sympathetically what really happens when the 
break occurs, and how the transition from one cultural 
Ufe to another can be controlled and directed for the 
greatest benefit of both. In the intelligent manipula- 
tion of the subtle social-psychic forces and undercur- 
rents lies the hope of America not only to prevent the 
countless tragedies of readjustment but to utilize for 
her own expanding life the intellectual and emotional 
achievements and capacities of her immigrant peoples. 
The explanation of why this unusual discrepancy 
exists between the proportions of intermarriage of the 
first and of the second generations is, however, quite 
distinct from the ethical evaluation of the fact itself. 
What is more, it ought to be kept distinct, if the 
student is not to lose himself in the mazes of the con- 
troversy over what constitutes desirable and unde- 
sirable assimilation. A careful statistical analysis of 
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the figures treated in this study discovers the cause of 
the large increase in intermarriage to be essentially a 
disintegration of group loyalty or a progressive weak- 
emo^ of the attitude of group solidarity among the 
members of the second generation. There is much less 
room, by far, for debate upon this point than there is 
upon the question of what the proper interpretation 
should be of this relaxation of group bands. A more 
refined statistical method may concavably discover 
another cause, and thus propose another explanation 
of the fact. But, after all available scientific methods 
have been exhausted, debate ceases and the result 
arrived at stands. Not so with the ethical evaluation. 
Rapid fusion of the second generation may be inter- 
preted as good or bad or indifferent, depending upon 
the ultimate ideal of assimilation which the interpreter 
happens to espouse. Much of the confusion in con- 
temporary thought upon Americanization, and not a 
little of the heat and bitterness, would disappear, if the 
advocates of the various views kept this distinction 
clearly in mind. Throughout this study, then, facts 
and interpretations have been scrupulously kept apart. 

V 
The basic principles and methods briefly set out 
thus far, form the guiding ideas of this study. Within 
the boundaries marked out by them the materials 
have been ordered in three parts. The first is in the 
nattu% of a broad historical and analytic background. 
It is against this that the statistical data must be 
projected if their full and neb meaning is to be under- 
stood. The roote of the problem of assimilation and of 
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intennflniage, it is pointed out, are imbedded in the 
history of the migrations of representatives of the 
European peoples to the United States. The turning 
point in the character of immigration is generally 
conceded to have been around 1882, which marks 
the banning of a strong migratory movement of the 
Easteni and South-European peoples, as contrasted 
with the earUer movements of Northern and North- 
western European nationaUties. Bad the new settlers 
come in small groups or as detached individuals, their 
presence among the earlier comers would hardly have 
attracted much attention. As it was, however, the 
huge waves of immigration which flooded the shores of 
Am^cs slowly b^ao to arouse the fears of the native 
population. Fordgn colonies were imperceptibly but 
Btokdily growing in the heart of the large American 
cities. But, steeped in an intense economic life, the 
nation, in a mood of large generosity and of absent- 
mindedness, ignored the pressii^ social problems 
that were iDcreasing at an ominous rate. Then, like a 
thunderbolt from a clear sky, came the great European 
War. 

American sentiment at first was hopelessly divided 
on the merits of the contestii^ nations and on the 
question of participation in the bloody stru^e. As 
the war dragged on, cleavages became more and more 
marked, partisaDship and propaganda more open and 
more audacious. The imm^rants from the suppressed 
nations of Central Europe and from Southern and 
Eastern Eiuvspe expressed in unmistakable terms, tiieir 
hatred c^ the royal tyrants and their determination 
to help their kinsmen to the last in thar stru^e 
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for freedom. The return of considerable numbra^ of 
reservists to fight in the home-lands, the increased 
propaganda of the foreign-language newspapers, and, 
above all, the constant ckums of the suffering kindred 
upon the generosity of thdr more fortunate brethren 
in America, kept the immigrant communities in a 
perpetual state of mental turmoil and nused tbdr 
nationalistic self-consciousness to a fever-heat. On tiie 
other hand, propagandists of the Imperial German 
Government were deftly plying tiieir treacherous ^ 
trade. So well did they p^orm their task that no 
angle influence was so powerful in turning a neutral 
American sentiment into an active desire for participa- 
tion in the war i^;ainst G^many as their own wide- 
spread, illegal doings and plans. The epoch-making 
Presidential election of 1916 served further as a con- 
venient occasion to crystallize the thought of the •■ 
countiy i^^ainst the "hyphenates," who, roused by Gie 
continued criticism, vdiemently protested th^ alle- 
giance to America. Once war was declared, however, 
in April, 1917, the country, seemingly unified by the 
terrific pressure of an overwhelming emergency, settled 
down to a vigorous prosecution of the fight against the 
Central Empires. Anti-German propaganda increased 
in extent and in violence and would doubtless have 
taken on more brutally ingenious forms of mob perse- 
cution than was actually the case, had the war not 
come to a comparativdy sudden close in the fall of 
1918. 

There was a profound ^nificance for America in , 
the stress and storm period of the fifty months from ^ 
August, 1914, to November, 1918. The mental crids 
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revealed with painful vividness tiie true nature of 
America's problem of assimilation. But it revealed 
with equal force that the basic issues of the problem 
had not been formulated, much less met, by the leaders 
of national thought, and that before a fundamental 
public policy coiild be framed, the whole question of 
the immigrant would have to be reanalyzed in ihs light 
of a synthesifi of all the phases of the problem. 

To arrive at such a synthesis, two current views 
are carefully looked into: the economic and the racial- 
cultural. Both are foimd to be one-sided and static. 
Neither view makes clear its relation to the other. The 
first stresses unduly the labor aspect of immigration 
and assimies a fixity in the American standard of living 
which is quite unwarranted. The other sees only the 
supposedly deteriorating effects of the influx <k the 
new immigration upon the blood and the earher culture 
of the nation. It fails to see that American civilisa- 
tion and culture are in the process of becoming and that 
the immigrant groups are in a position to contribute 
their share to the new culture that is to be. A synthe- 
sis of these views must be effected. The economic and 
racial-cultural phases are simply two aspects of the 
same question, intimately related, since cultural 
contributions from the immigrant groups are hardly 
to be expected as long as the economic basis of their 
life is unsatisfactory. These detached and fn^ment- 
ary views of the immigrant problem have been clearly 
reflected in legislation. As a result, American immi- 
frration laws have been eminently inadequate to cope 
with the problem comprehensively and in a far-sighted 
statesman-like fashion. The three constitutent parts 
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of a well-rounded public policy on the iminigrant ques- 
tion, namely, the pohcies of selection, of distribution 
and of incorporation, must henceforth find a logical 
place in any constructive plan of the future. 

VII 

But the most serious error in the attempts to as- 
similate the foreign-bom was ignorance of his cultural 
bacl^round and of the part this must play in the proc- 
ess of incorporation. Put baldly, the devotees of the 
crude, current notion of the "melting pot," bid Amer- 
ica take the immigrant whoever he was and wherever 
he came from, strip him of his cultural heritage, throw 
him into the great cauldron, stir the pot vigorously, 
speak the magic word "Americanization" and throuf^ 
the mystic vapors would rise the newly created "Amer- 
ican." That this naive and truly magical formula 
should still be invoked by intelligent citizens proves 
the lack of critical thought upon this problem. We 
have scarcely begun to xmderstand the subtle process 
of spiritual surgery that must be performed in grafting 
millions of foreign minds upon the mind of America. 
The immigrant who lands here is not an atomized 
individual. He is bound by numberless ties to his 
past. To break these bonds is as cruel as it is unwise. 
He is not merely a profitable labor imit. Nor is he 
just a biologic asset or liability. He is, above all else, 
a human personality with all the strength and the 
weakness, all the promise and the richness this term 
implies. 

Led astray by this atomistic view of the inunigrant, 
the eager Americanizer failed to take account of 
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another striking fact — the rise and growth of inuni- 
grant communities. Not immigrant colonies merely, 
but communities in the true sociological sense. With- 
out an intimate midcrBtanding of the subtle social 
forces at work in them, strengthening or imdermimn^ 
group solidarity, genuine incorporation is out of the 
question. Nothing is so essential as a first step to 
the formulation of a wise national policy of assimiUi- 
tion as a full and sympathetic knowledge of the inner 
hfe of these immigrant communities. And nothing is 
more deceptive than to judge them by outward, super- 
ficial signs, such as, for example, the number and 
variety of communal oi^anizations flourishing among 
them. For, viewed in this way, they present the illu- 
sion of permanence; while a closer examination of the 
process of ethnic fusion reveals the fact that within 
the span of one, or at the most, of two generations, 
the community would virtually disappear through 
biologic mixture, if additions through immigration were 
to be eliminated. 

VIII 

The facts of intermarriage, then, as far as they have 
been gathered, seem inevitably to point to the amalgar 
mation of the European nationalities in the United 
States, with the possible exception of one or two 
groups. How is this unique phenomenon to be inter- 
preted? Are we to read in it the slow racial deteriora- 
tion of the original Anglo-Saxon stock and the conse- 
quent sterility of the new nation? And if this is the 
true version of the facts, are the means which must 
logically be employed to prevent the threatened racial 
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debasement, — ^namely, a coufxlete stopp^^ of further 
immigration and an intensification of group conscious- 
ness — both feasible and ethical? 

Or, startii^ with the premise ibsX mixture of BimilfiT ' 
ethnic stocks is not only not harmful but may, on the 
whole, be beneficial, are the facts to be made to show 
that while amalgamation is going on, it is not pro- 
ceeding fast enoi^^ and therefore must be ccmsciotisly 
accelerated? The methods that would produce such a 
result as this, are naturally quite different from those 
in the first case. Thoroi^^ and rapid mixture bdng 
the goal sought, wl^ not break down as quickly and as 
systematically as possible the attitude of group soli- 
darity amot^ the immigrant peoples and thus develop 
an uncompromising, sli^^e standard of cultural alle^- 
ance? 

Or, again, grantii^ that fuaoD is not harmful, are 
the facts to be made to illustoate the BOciol<^cal rather 
than the biologic phases of the problem, by callii^; 
attention to the danger of a sudden break In the tradi- 
tion of a group and to the mental strain that is imposed 
upon mating persons with different cultural back- 
grounds? Viewing the question from this angle, the 
first requisite would be to slow down the precipitate 
process of amalgamation, so that the transition from 
one social miheu to the oiher may be as smootii as it 
can reasonab^ be, in the face of the irreeiBtible for- 
ward Bwe^ of ethnic fusion. Thus, rather than de- 
stroy interest in the culture of the immigrant parent, 
the child should be encour^ed to foster an intelligent 
appreciation of it and so prepare itself to transmit the 
best cultural heritage through the new home created 1^ 
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the mtennanisee. This is aU the more important 
since the vast majotity of the mixed maniages take 
place between pasnts within the mediocre culture 
groupB. Therefore, to hope for a neh, ecsnposite civ>< 
lization in An>mc& thrau^ taokigie foaon merely, is 
to chaae a win-o-the-wiq>. Nothii^ short of eonacious 
soda] ocKitn^ of the tzanaminion at the cultural heri- 
tage win achieve the result. 

Or, finally, is the sgnificanoe of the facts of inter- 
marriage to be minimized by ur^ng that, in setting up 
ethnic bomogEsieity as the ac^ national ideal, America 
is divoling her imagjnatitm and her win from a far 
noblo' goal, that of an intellectual and emotional har- 
mony among her differing cultural heritages and peo- 
ples? It is the tatter view that is proposed as a basis 
for a reasonable policy of incorporation of the inuni- 
gmnt groups. Amal^mation is in fnogress. It will 
jmiceed steadily as the generations pass. In the 
absence of eugenic control, the only feasible plan is to 
improve the social and economic setting within which 
the fusion is taking place. In the last instance, how- 
ever, choice of mixture at non-mixture i^nains with 
the particular group. Not bo with the conservation 
of the cultural heritages and of the potentialities for 
further creation. Tlese are more amenable to social 
controL Here America can try, if she will, a daring 
experiment in civilization-building. 

But the experimenter must be guided by a clear 
imderstanding of the growth of culture. The mechani- 
cal method of "extracting" the valiiable culture 
elements from the nimierous heriti^es, and then com- 
bining and recombining them Id the hope of producing a 
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composite "American" culture, is foredoomed to failure. 
Only an organic or indirect method, which will ensure 
talent and genius free play in a richly variegated cultural 
atmosphere, can ev^ hring lasting results; and tiiis, 
because spontaneity and uniqueness of reaction to a 
stimulating social inheritance are of the very essence 
of the creative mind. Neither the State nor the immi- 
grant groups alone can be entrusted with the supremely 
important task of ftwterii^ the proper cultural en- 
vironment. It must be a coSperative xmdertakii^ in 
the highest sense of the word. For the immigrant 
groups it remains to conserve for America, through 
voluntary cultural community organizations, the 
unique values of their heritage; while the State will 
find its proper function in the harmonization of these 
values, tbrou^ a Esthetic cultural curriculiun in its 
public educational system. It may well be that this 
would constitute a radical departure from the tradi- 
tional educational ideal and thus prove infinitely more 
difficult of realization than would at first appear. But 
may it not also be that such an ideal is infinitely more 
worth while, and that ways could be found if only the 
will were there — the will of America to become a truly 
^iritual nationality. 

X 

Nothing has revealed so clearly the need for a new 
approach in the process of incorporating the immi- 
grant peoples as the experiences of the workers in 
the Americanization movement during the two decades 
before the Great War. Shrinking from compulsion as 
a means of producii^ genuine citizenship, and finding 
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that attractive Americanization was woefully ineffec- 
tive, they cast about for some reason to explain their 
self-acknowledged failures. They believed they dis- 
covered it in methods of teachii^ palpably imsuited 
for adult immigrants, in unattractive school-houses 
to which the pupils were asked to come, in poor eco- 
nomic conditions which left the foreigner but a shred of 
leisure-time in which to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to learn English and civics; in other words, 
they sought and still continue to seek the remedy 
mainly in perfecting the mechanics of Americanization, 
rather than in redefining its principles and its goal. 

What then, must be the guiding thought in the 
quest for a newer ideal of Americanization? It must 
be the thought of a democracy broad enough to em- 
brace full political equality, human enough to make 
room for industrial self-realization, generous enough 
to welcome all culture-groups dwelling in the midst 
of America to join, as perpetually creative forces, in 
the building of a synthetic civilization that shall bear 
the lasting inq>rints of the genius of many peoples. 
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METHODOLOGICAL NOTE. 

I 

StatiBtica of intennairiages, locked in forbiddii^ 
municipal and State records throughout the country, 
are an inexhaustible mine of information, hardly 
tapped as yet. Official custodians of these records are 
for the most part innocent of any knowledge of the 
meaning and value of the facts they are hoarding from 
day to day. So vast is the deposit that the adventur- 
ous investigator is almost overwhelmed by the rich- 
ness of tile find. 

The present study, while confined to one commimity 
yet attempts to point out the significance of inter- 
marriage statistics for the problem of race fuMon and 
assimilation in America, and to indicate the possibil- 
ity for more extensive and more detailed inquiries of 
the same nature. Yet it is primarily some of the 
sociolf^cal rather than the biologic aspects that are 
treated here. Such questions as the relative fecundity 
of mixed as compared with immixed marriages, or the 
actual physical effects of mixed marriages upon the 
offspring are not touched upon.' Furthermore, no 

' An interesting study of relative fecundity among amalgamating 

peoples is that of A. £. Jenks, " Ethnic Census in Minneapolis," 

Anurioan Journal of Soaologt/, Vol. 17, July-May, 1911-1912, pp. 

776-782. "The Irish blood tends to increase fecundity and 

241 
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attempt has be^ made to inquire into the question of 
desertion or divorce in mixed marriages; ^ in how many 
of these marriages, for example, the couple B^tarated, 
subsequent to the issuance of the marri^e certificate, 
or whetiier or not the ratio of divorces was h^er 
or lower in the second gen^ation than in the first. 
For purposes of this study it was felt lejptimate to 
assume that the mere fact of requeetii^ and of securing 
a marriage certificate was sufi&cient proof of social, 
if not biolo^o assimilation of the parties to the mar- 
riage. 

n 

The figures offered here were gathered from ori^nal 
marriage certificates in the files of the office of the 
City Clerk of New York City. Only records for the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx were available for 
inffpection. Hiis enforced delimitation of territory 
does not however affect the results materially, as the 
population of these two borou(^ is quite typical of 
the general population and differs in no fundamental 
ScandioaTiAQ blood tenda to decreaae fecundity of other peoples 

in ftm al g ftm ft t.inn . ' ' 

> IMfiFereuces in natiotuUtr between husband and wife were found 
to be & contributing cause to desertion. "The 138 cases in which 
there waa a d^erence of nationality fonned about 28% of the 499 
for which infonnation on this point was pven. In the geneial 
population of the United States in 1900 only 8.6 per cent was of 
mixed parentage and for New York City the proportion was leas 
than 13 per cent. ... A difference in nation^ty was more than 
twice as frequent among the cases of desertion as among the general 
population of the dty where it ia moat common." Lillian Brandt, 
Fanaig Daertion, pp. 16-19, The Charity Organisation Societiy of 
New York, 1905. 
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respect from the inhabitants of the excluded three 
Boroughs of Brooklyn, Richmond and Queens.' 



The total number of marriage licenses issued during 
the five years (1908-1912), covering the period studied, 
was 171,356 distributed as follows: 



rear 


Nmter ef Uscnm Imtd 


1908 


29,491 


ime 


31,5«7 


1910 


31,IIS7 


1911 




1912 


38,990 



Total 171,366 

Of this total, 101,854 or 59.4% were selected for 
this inquiry. From this number, however, were ex- 
cluded all marriages where either the bride or the 
groom was bom in the United States of native-bom 
parents (NBNP). This was necessary, since the 
original nationality in such cases could not be deter- 
mined, and "Ammcan" nationality, as such, was a 
doubtful term. Jews and Negroes of the third genera- 
tion (native-bom of native parents) were not excluded 
because, in tiie one case, relifpon and race, in the other, 
color, was a clear mough distinction marking the groups 
as separate. For the immediate purposes of the study, 

I Out of s total population of 4,766,883 for New Yorit Ci^ 
in 1910, the Boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx had 2,762,522 
or 57.9% The proportions of foraga-bom in the various Boroughs 
were: Manhattan, 47.9%; Bronx, 34.7%; Brooklyn, 35.2%; 
Queens, 27.9%; Richmond, 28.4%. See U. S. Ceneut, 1910, Vol. 1, 
Population Statigdcs. 
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then, only 79,704 marriages or couples were condd- 
ered. 

This subetantial portion of the total number of 
certificates issued (101,854) was selected by a broad 
sampling process as indicated below, and thus assures 
a rather acctu^te presentation of the true situation. 

The selection of the five years' period (1908-1912) 
was guided by three considerations. The first was 
the lack of complete data before 1908. Banning 
with that year the contract form of marriage record, 
with hardly any information except the names and 
addresses of the contracting parties, was r^laced by a 
rather elaborate questionnaire form. Moreover, the 
census year, 1910, appeared to be a usefiil pivotal year, 
80 to speak, for ptuposes of comparison in dealing with 
the figures gathered for the two years previous to and 
the two years succeeding the taking of the Federal 
census. The fact, also, that abnormal social influences 
(such as arose out of the Great War which opened in 
August, 1914), were not operative as yet in the lives of 
tiie immigrant communitiee, marked the period as 
very acceptable for study. 

IV 
The records selected (101,854) were spread over the 
five-year period in such a way that approximately 
20,000 cases fell within each year. These were further 
distributed about evenly over every month of every 
year, and over the beginning, middle and end of each 
month of the year. This precaution was necessary in 
order to take account of the fluctuation in the number 
of marri^es during tiie more or less "popular" and 
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"impc^ular" parts of the year. Thus during the early 
summer months (particularly May and June) and the 
later months of the fall (such as October and Novem- 
ber) a lai^er number of marriage certificates is issued 
than during the other months. Otherwise the records 
were examined as they appeared serial^ in the record 
books. 

V 

Each maniage certificate was carefully examined 
and the pertinent facts summarized on a separate 
record card. 

The facts recorded on the card were: 

1. Country <rf birth of Groom 
Bride 
' Groom's father 
" mother 
Bride's fatber 
" mother 

7. Occupation of Groom (whenever given) 

8. " " Bride ( " " ) 

9. Generation of Groom (FBFP-lst generation) 

(NBFP-2nd generation) 
(NBNP-3rd generation) 

10. Generation of Bride (Similar to the above) 

11. Color of Groom 

12. Cdor of Bride 

The sunmiary cards were then classified and re-clasd- 
hed in numerous ways to yield the various statistical 
tables. 

VI 
Theee tables may conveniently be grouped as 
follows: 
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Group A: Tables containing facts on intermarriage, 
accordii^ to g^ieration, among ethnic elemientB 
in New York City: 

1. Intermarriage between persons of different 
generations (Men). (Table I, p. 104.) 

2. Intermarriage between persons of different 
generations (Women). (Table 11, p. 105.) 

3. Proportion of intermarriage according to sex 
and generation. (Table III, p. 110.) 

Oroup B: Tables conUuning proportion of intermai^ 
riage amoi^ the various nationalities represented 
in this study. 

1. Proportion of intermarriage among the nar 
tionalities studied (nationalities arranged al- 
phabetically). (Table F, p. 264.) 

2. Proportions of intermarriage arranged in 
order of magnitude, in five classes (Class I- 
Class V) for men and women considered 
together as a group. (Table V, pp. 121-124.) 

3." Proportions of intermarriage arranged in 
order of magnitude (for men and women 
separately). 
4.'* Number of intermarriages for each nation- 
ality separately (showing nationaUties inter- 
married with and generations of persons 
intermarrying). S^es 1-91; one table for 
men of each nationality considered in the 
" ThiB set of tables will be found in the moof^raph InUrmar- 
riage in New York City, A Statiatical Study of the Amalgamation 
^ European People*, by Julius Drachsler, to be publiehed in the 
Columbia Umveisity Studies of History, EcoUMnics and Public 
Uw. 
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Study. Series 2-88; one table for women of 
each nationality considered in this study. 
5. Classification of nationalities by percentage 
of increase in intenuarriages of 2d genera- 
tion over 1st generation. 

Oroup C: Tables containing facts on number of na- 
tionalities intermarried with and nationalities 
selected in intermarriage. 

1. Number of distinct nationaUties with which 
persons of various immigrant groups inter- 
married. (Table VI, p. 137.) 

2. NationaUties selected in intermarri^es by 
persons of the 2d generation. (Table VII, 
pp. 138-139.) 

Oroup D: Tables containing facts on the relations of 
occupation, cultural level and intermarriage. 

1. Proportion of intermarriage by occupation 
groups. (Table VIII, p. 142.) 

2. Proportion of intermarriage by occupation 
and culture groups. (Table IX, p. 144.) 

3. Proportion of intermairiage by occupation 
and generation. (Table IV, pp. llft-117.) 

Oroup E: Miscellaneous Tables: 

1." Proportion of marriageable persons among 

varioxxs immigrant groups (1910-1917). 
2. Proportion of marrif^;eable persons in N. Y. 

City (1910) by generations. (Table A, 

p. 266). 

" Tliifl table will be found in monograph lefemd to on p. 248. 
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3. Proportion of marriageable persona in Man- 
hattan and Bronx Borou^, New York 
City (1910) by generation. (Table B, p. 
255.) 

4. Proportion of eexee in the first and second 
generations among various nationalities in 
N. Y. aty, 1910. (Table C, p. 256). 

5. Proportion of Intermarriage among moi of 
various nationaUties in New York City 
(1908-1912) by occupation and generaticm. 
(Table D, p. 257.) 

6. Publications in foreign languages (1913- 
1917). (Table E, pp. 258-259.) 

7. Net increase in population of the United 
States through immigration (1909-1914), claas- 
ified by occupation groups. (Table X, p. 205). 

VII 
Ab was to be expected, several sources of error 
appeared in the course of the work. There was first, 
the possibility of error arising out of a misjudgment of 
the nationality of eitho: the groom or the bride or both. 
In the cases of natives of such coimtries as England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Germany, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark and others with quite a homogeneous population, 
the facts as given in the marri^e certificate (country 
of birth of bride or of groom, and country of birtii of 
parents of both) were sufficiently clear to make the 
proper judgment. However, for countries like Austria- 
Hungary and Riissia, as they were before the Eiux)pean 
War, the persons belongii^ to the various constituent 
populations had to be separated as carefully as pos- 
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sible. The nationalities in the former Austro-Hunga- 
rian Monarchy were found to fall into the following 
groups: 

Austria (Bohemian) 
Austria (German) 
Austria (Polish) 
Austria (Jewish) 
Hungary (Slovak) 
Hungary (Graman) 
Hungary (Hungarian) 
Hungary (Jewish) 
For Russia: Russia (Polish) 
Russia (Jewish) 

The marri^e records contiuned sufiScient informa- 
tion to make the classification in these cases quite 
reliable. These items were tak^i into consideration: 

1. Geographic section of the country of birth (Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Russia) of both persons who mar- 
ried and his or her parents. (The various nationalities 
in these cotmtries are concentrated in certain well- 
defined areas.) 

2. Niune of groom and of bnde (distinctive Bo- 
hemian or German or Jewish or Slovak or Hungarian 
or Polish name). 

3. Names of witnesses to the marriage ceremony. 

4. Name of the priest or clergyman ofiiciating, in 
many cases, the clergyman being well known in New 
York City as beloi^ing to a definite rehgious sect and 
a definite nationaUty. 

Wherever there was doubt, the record was omitted. 
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For both Austria-Hungary and Russia, the Jews 
wereclassifiedunder the heads: Austria (Jew), Hungary 
(Jew) and Russia (Jew). In a similar manner, the 
Jews of all other countries were indicated separately, 
as Rumanian Jews, German Jews, French Jews, Eng- 
lish Jews, American Jews and so on. Of course, in the 
records of intermarriages between Jews and non-Jews 
even greater care had to be exercised to mclude only 
genuine intermarriages. Here the determining facte 
were: 

1. Country of birth of groom and of bride. 

2. Country of birth of parents of groom and of bride. 

3. Name of groom and of bride. 

4. Names of witnesses. 

5. Name of officiating clei^yman. 

Only those cases were recorded where there was 
absolutely no doubt as to the intermarriage. This 
naturally would make the intermarriage ratio lower 
than it probably is in actuality; for, numerous Jews 
and Jewesses who intermarry, drop their oripnal 
Jewish names and adopt non-Jewish names. More- 
over, in intermarriages between Jews and non-Jews it 
is not very frequent to have a clergyman of either 
faith perform the ceremony, thus punctuating the lack 
of religious affiliation of the parties to the marri^e. 

VIII 

Still another source of error that must be noted, 
is one arising out of the definition of what constitutes 
an intermarri^e. Two interpretations are possible. 
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a strict and a liberal one. According to the first, an 
intermarriage is a marriage between two persons of 
distinct national, religious or racial descent (the 
nationality of the father being taken as the nationahty 
of the child). A marriage between an Italian bom in 
Italy of Italian parents or bom in the United States of 
Italian parents, and an English woman bom in Eng- 
land of T'.Tiglif>h parents or bom in the United States of 
English parents would be a case in point. Another 
illustration of this type of marriage (somewhat less 
strict) is that between a man bom in Scotland whose 
father was Scotch and whose mother was French, and 
a woman bora in Sweden, whose father was Swedish 
and whose mother was German. According to this 
definition, cases in which the mothers of both bride and 
groom were of the same nationalities or were bom in 
the United States would be excluded. 

A more liberal definition, however, might be framed. 
This would include all cases where either the fathers 
(H* the mothers of the parties of the intermarriage 
were of the same nationality. An illustration of this 
type of marriage would be the case of the Irish groom, 
whose father was Irish and whose mother was Italian, 
and the bride whose father was German and whose 
mother was Italian. Here the fathers are of different 
nationalities but the mothers are of the same nation- 
alities. In this study the broader definition was 
followed; but since the proportion of cases that would 
have to be excluded according to a strict interpreta- 
tion of intermarri^e was found to be only 3.03%, the 
results can hardly be appreciably affected by their 
inclusion. 
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IX 

One other source of error must be pointed out, 
that could not have been avoided. The original mar- 
riage records give the age of the person marrying, 
but (for the foreign-bom) give neither the year of 
arrival in the United States nor the length of. resi- 
dence in this country. It is thus impossible to teU 
how old the foreign-bom man or woman was at the 
time of arrival. The person may have been less than a 
year old or may have been 14 years or 18 years or 25 
years of age. And yet, in each of these cases, the person 
is considered as of the "first generation" with all that 
this term implies.' 

It can thus plausibly be argued that the "first genCT- 
ation " group considered in this study may in reality 
not be a group consisting of adult foreigners upon 
whom the old world cultiu'e had left an luunistakable 
impress, and who are therefore quite distinct from the 
native-born "second generation" as social types. The 
"first generation," cannot then be contrasted with the 
"second generation," for the "first generation" may 
include a large proportion of foreign-bom who came 
here at a very early age, grew up in a new-world en- 
vironment and are practically, if not completely, the 
same in behavior, in outlook, in sentiment as the true 
' ' second generation. ' ' In other words, the ' ' first genera- 
tion " group considered here may be asort of "specious " 
second generation group, and much of the reasoning 
about it as a "first generation" group woiild really 
not be applicable. 

■ For a definition of "generation " as used Iiere, see Glister IV', 
p. 103. 
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It must be admitted that theoretically there is much 
force in the objection, and that this criticism cannot 
be fully met, since the necessary data are lacking in the 
marriage records themselves. In spite of this diffi- 
culty, however, the figures are not by any means 
srriously invalidated. Reasoning from an inspection 
of the actual results obtained on the assumption that 
the two groups are distinct "generation" groups, it 
may be said that the differences between the intei^ 
marriage ratios of the two groups are obviously so 
striking that there must be a great quahtative dis- 
tinction between the groups considered. If the pro- 
portion of intermarriage for the "first generation" as 
a group is 11 per 100 and the proportion for the "sec- 
ond generation " is 33 per hundred (with a wider range, 
by far, for specific nationalities) then, a priori, the 
view would seem plausible that the assumed "first 
generation" is most probably composed, of social types 
quite different from those comprising the "second 
generation" group. Of course, as all a priori argu- 
ments, this has its definite limitations and ought to be 
checked if possible by a recourse to an analysis of the 
facts themselves. These, however, are not avMlable 
at present. 

X 

This criticism and the method of meetii^ it, illus- 
trate well the difficulty in treating the figures gathered 
here according to refined statistical methods. In fact, 
no such attempt has been made or could have been 
made. On the one hand, this was impossible because 
of the lack of certain basic figures in accurate enough 
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form. Thus, for example, no statistics are available 
giving the exact proportion of marriageable persons in 
each of the separate national groups included. An ex- 
act analysis of group cohesion in these several groups, 
and therefore significant comparisons between groups 
could not be undertaken. Moreover, the number 
of marriages recorded in some of the groups is too 
small to yield significant proportions in themselves. 
Only results derived from the mass figures have any 
real meaning. But this is all that is needed to bring to 
light the main tendencies in the process of group fusion 
as it is at present proceeding in large American cities. 
It is open to serious doubt whether fmi-her refine- 
ments would substantially alter the conclxisions ar- 
rived at. 
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SUMMARY OF THE SMITH-BANEH£AD AMERICANIZA- 
TION BILL 

(S. 54&4— H. R. 15402) 

Section 1 — provides that the Secretary of the Interior, ooSpeiat- 
ing with Federal and other agencies be authorized to undertake the 
education of illiterates and those unable to speak, read and write 
our language and undertake the training of teachets and directora. 

Seetiona 2 and S — provide for the following appiopriatiooB: 
Five million dollars for the first year and twelve million and a half 
annually thereafter to help pay salaries for teachers and directors; 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars for the year ending June, 
19Id, and seven hundred and fifty thousaud thereafter annually 
until 1926 to help prepare teachers and directors for the woilc 

Section 4 — provides that States may secure the benefits of the act 
by authorizing coSperalJon and appropriating an amount equal to 
that allotted by the Government, provided that l^islaUon require 
not less than 200 hours annually for all iUiterate minors unable to 
speak, read and write the English language until they attun third- 
grade equivalents, and provided that the money is not used for any 
other purpose than that specified. 

Section 5 — provides that the money authorized be apportioned to 
the States annually in proportion to the number of illiterates gjiven 
in the last precediitg published United States Census. 

Section &— provides that each State submit to the Secretary for 
approval plans and proposals for using the appropriation, includ- 
ing kind of instruction, equiixnent, courses, methods, qualificationa 
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of teftchen and directors and the conditions under which work will 
be done. 

Section 7 — provides that the Secretary ascertwn each year the 
States using the allotment and certifying the facte to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who shall pay quarterly. 

Sections 8 and 5— provide that the Secretary of the Treasury may 
withhold money if the conditions of the act are not met and that if 
any portion of the money is used for other purposes, it shall be 
replaced and that subsequent appropriations shall be withheld until ' 
replaced, also that unexpended portions of the annual appropria- 
tion shall be deducted from the next succeeding annual allotment. 

Section 10 — provides that two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June, 1B19, and ono 
million dollars annually thereafter until 1929 for the purpose of 
administration of the act. 

Section 11 — provides that do money appropriated shall be 
applied directly or indirectly for the erection, equipment, purchase 
or rental of buildings or for the support of religious or privately 
owned institutions. 

Sections IS and IS — provide that the Secretary make an annual 
report to Congress of all operations, expenditures and allotments, 
including what has been done by States, and perfonn any acts 
and make nilee for the proper enforcement of thia act. 
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